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On the cover: (Left) A young man on a North 
Carolina farm in 1936. Image courtesy of the Library 
of Congress Prints and Photographs Division, FSA/ 
OWI Collection, LC-USF34-009507-E. (Right) A male 
lion at the North Carolina Zoo in Asheboro. Image 
courtesy of the North Carolina Zoo. (Background, 

top to bottom) For decades, young women sewed 
samplers as part of their education at home. These 
date from 1840 and 1841 in Iredell, Halifax, and 
Granville Counties, respectively. Images courtesy 

of the North Carolina Museum of History. At right 
(clockwise): A farmer plows in Iredell County in 
1910. American Indian artist Senora Lynch creates 
pottery that reflects her heritage as a member of 
the Haliwa-Saponi tribe. In the late 1800s, schools 
across the state started using many of the same 
textbooks. Images courtesy of the North Carolina 
Museum of History. 
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by RaeLana Poteat* 


“Now | know my ABCs” goes the 
familiar refrain of the alphabet song. 
But do you know your North 
Carolina ABCs? If you 
had to tell the story 
of the Old North 
State one letter at a 
time, what would 
you choose for A, 

for B, and for all the 
other letters? Here at 
the North Carolina Mu- 
seum of History, we 
decided to give it a try. 
Some letters had so 
many options that we 
had to narrow down 
our selection, while 
some (I’m talking to you, X, Y, and 
Z) proved a bit more challenging. 


So, first things first. How about A for 
agriculture? After all, for most of its 
history, North Carolina has primar- 
ily been an agrarian state. And then 
there’s B for barbecue—both eastern 
and western styles, of course. Or, 


is for barbecue. Do you pre- 
fer eastern- or western- 
? te Ie > 
style? Image courtesy of the 
North Carolina Division of Tourism, Film, 
and Sports Development. 


is for agriculture. Here, two men grade and strip tobacco on their farm in Orange County, ca. 
1939. Image courtesy of the Library of Congress Prints and Photographs Division, FSA/OWI Collection, 


should B stand for Blue Ridge Park- 
way? C’brings to mind Charlotte, the 
state's largest city, but C also 
might stand for the Car- 
olina Charter. That's 
the 1663 document 
by which England’s 
King Charles II gave 
the land that would 
become North 
Carolina to eight of 
his closest supporters, 
wealthy men known as 
the Lords Proprietors. 


Skipping ahead a bit, / 
could be for industry. 
Despite our agricul- 
tural beginnings, for most of the 
1900s, North Carolina's economy saw 
dominance by the “Big Three” manu- 
facturing industries: tobacco, textiles, 
and furniture. Or should / remind us 
of independence? When representa- 
tives to a special conference held in 
Halifax signed the Halifax Resolves 
on April 12, 1776, North Carolina 


became the first American colony 
that officially called for breaking 

with Great Britain. The state was also 
home to several key battles during the 
American Revolution. 


N presents another tough decision. 
Should we go with the obvious choice 
of NASCAR (the National Asso- 
ciation for Stock Car Auto Racing), 
to discuss the deep roots that auto 
racing enjoys in the Tar Heel State? 
North Carolina is the birthplace of 
several famous racecar drivers, and 
the majority of NASCAR race teams 
are located here today. Or, could 

N stand for more recent sporting 
achievements—the advent of national 
sports league teams in the state? The 
National Basketball Association 
(NBA) Charlotte Bobcats began play 
in 2004. (The NBA Hornets called 
Charlotte home from 1988 until 
2002.) The National Football League 
(NFL) Carolina Panthers hit the field 
in 1995. And the National Hockey 
League (NHL) Carolina Hurricanes 
moved to Raleigh in 1997. 


But, ultimately, are letters alone 
enough to describe our state? What 
about North Carolina by the num- 
bers? The number 1 could stand for 
hosting the nation’s first gold rush, 
and a clear choice for 3 could be the 
state’s three regions—the Coastal 
Plain, Piedmont, and Mountains. For 


is for Carolina Charter. King Charles II, of 
England, granted a large piece of land, 
including modern-day North Carolina, to 
eight wealthy men in this 1663 document. Image cour- 
tesy of the State Archives of North Carolina. 


C 


*RaeLana Poteat is curator of costume and social history at the North Carolina Museum 
of History. She worked with a team to select topics for each letter, wrote most of the entries, 
and served as co—conceptual editor for this issue of Tar Heel Junior Historian. 
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8, we might count today’s state- 
recognized American Indian 
tribes. We could use 11 to point 
to North Carolina's being the 
11th and final state to secede 
from the Union before the Civil 
War—and even 6,684, for the 
height in feet of Mount Mitch- 
ell, the tallest peak east of the 
Mississippi River. 


Defining the state through let- 
ters and numbers proves to be 
an overwhelming but entertain- 
ing challenge. In fact, the task 
became so difficult, we had to 
list more than one entry for each 
letter. See if you agree with the 
topics we chose. We wanted this 
issue of Zar Heel Junior Histo- 
rian to give readers a good over- 
view of the state’s history, but 

in trying to keep a balance of 
subjects, did we leave out some 
important concepts? Can you 
think of better options? When 
you look around your commu- 
nity, do you see something that 
we should have included? 


Some letters hold so many pos- 
sibilities. For /, why stop at 
Moravians, music, the movie 
industry, and moonshine? What 
about medicine, the Mountains, 
mosquitoes, and museums? Can 
you and your classmates cre- 
ate your own North Carolina 
alphabet and numbers? Now, 


let’s hear you sing those North 
oo» 
we’ 


Carolina ABCs! 


What have we left out of the 
North Carolina ABCs? 


How would you write your 
county's ABCs? 


Which three items in this is- 
sue would you most like to 
discover more about? 
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an* 


eee once proved very labor intensive, as it was for these Tar Heel ffir hoeing cotton Per: ca. 1945— 


1948. (Below, background) Countless North Carolinians have employed simple agricultural tools such as this walking 


cultivator, used in Polk County, ca. 1890s through 1930s. Images courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 


Agriculture 
by RoAnn Bishop* 


From early American Indians to modern 
megafarm operators, North Carolinians 
have long been farmers. The people who 
have tilled the fields and tended the 
livestock have changed over time. The 
types of crops and animals produced, 

as well as the tools and methods used 

to nurture them, have differed, too. 

But agriculture remains a cornerstone 
of North Carolina’s economy, and its 
development reveals much about our 
state's history. 


About 14,000 years ago, North Caro- 
lina’s first human inhabitants lived a 
nomadic lifestyle. They hunted wild 
animals and gathered nuts, berries, and 
plants to eat. About 1000 BC, these 
ancient people, later known as Ameri- 
can Indians, began to establish riverside 
villages. They started planting crops 
such as corn, squash, and beans. 


Early European explorers’ and.trad- | 


ers’ reports of this land’s vast natural 


Carolina, secured land grants, and start- 
ed farmsteads with seeds and livestock 


brought from their homelands. Aided 


by the Indians, settlers also learned to 
grow native crops like tobacco. 


During the 1700s and 1800s, most 
male North Carolinians were small-scale 
farmers who—with the help of every 
family member—grew mainly corn, 
wheat, and other food crops, and raised 
livestock for their own use or consump- 
tion. They also produced small quan- 
tities of cash crops to sell, including 
cotton and tobacco. 


The colony had a few planters, or farm- 
ers who owned at least 20 slaves and 
500 acres of land. Early on, on the large 
farms and plantations, indentured ser- 
vants made up the main workforce. But 
when the growing agricultural economy 
demanded more and more workers, 
North Carolina planters began to use 
enslaved African Americans to produce 
large quantities of cotton and tobacco 


for market. AS experienced former tice 
~-growers in their African homelands, 
resources sparked 'a wave of immigration’ 
in the 1700s. People poured into North : 


these enslavedslaborers taught coastal — 
planters how to grow tice. They also. 
introduced other new crops—such as 
okra, yams, and peanuts—to European 
settlers. 


*RoAnn Bishop works as curator of agriculture, industry, and economic life at the North 


Carolina Museum of History. 


————————— ee 


Afterthe Civil War (1861-1865), tobacco 
and cotton remained North Carolina’s top 
farm crops, but farming methods changed. 
With the abolition of slavery, planters 

had no workers to farm their land. Newly 
freed slaves and poor whites had no land to 
farm, and no one had much cash. Conse- 
quently, sharecropping and tenant farming 
emerged. In these new agricultural labor 
systems, landowners provided the landless 
workers a place to live (as well as tools, 
seeds, and draft 
animals, in the case 
of sharecroppers) 

in exchange for 
their work and a 
share of their crop. 


Tenant farm- 

ing lasted past 
World War I 
(1941-1945), but 
increased mechani- 
zation after the war 
meant that fewer 
agricultural workers were needed. Many 
tenant farm families moved to the cities to 
find manufacturing jobs. By the 1980s and 
1990s, migrant workers from Mexico and 
Central America were fast filling the state’s 
need for seasonal farmworkers. Today, most 
agricultural laborers in North Carolina are 
migrants. Many of them have become year- 
round residents. 


The 21st century also has brought changes 
in the state’s top agricultural products. 
While North Carolina still ranks first in 
the nation in tobacco production, other 
crops have grown in importance. New uses 


Looping tobacco, to prepare it for the curing process, has 
been a familiar task for generations of North Carolinians, 
including these workers in the late 1940s. Image courtesy of 
the North Carolina Museum of History. 


for soybeans have sent their production 
soaring. Tar Heel farmers now raise more 
hogs, broiler chickens, turkeys, and cattle. 
And the state has become one of the na- 
tion’s leading producers of Christmas trees. 


Farming equipment has changed, too. 
While diesel-powered tractors and crop- 
dusting planes replaced horse-drawn plows 
and handheld sprayers last century, new 
technology has nearly replaced the farmer. 
Tractors with Global 
Positioning Systems 
(GPS) can practical- 
ly drive themselves. 
With the right 
equipment, a farmer 
can control irriga- 
tion systems from a 
phone or computer 
without ever having 
to drive to the field. 
But such high-tech 
machinery carries a 
high price. Rising 
costs have helped drive small farmers out 
of business. The number of family-owned 
farms in North Carolina has plummeted 
since 1950 and keeps dropping. Giant 


megafarms have become the norm. 


To compete in a world market, confront 
increasingly serious environmental issues, 
and meet future demand for food, North 
Carolinians continue to make changes in 
agriculture. As a center for biotechnology 
research, our state is on the cutting edge of 
new agricultural developments right now. 
Agriculture remains as critical as ever, in 
the Tar Heel State. © 


The Andy Griffith Show aired on CBS television from 1960 
to 1968. Millions of Americans followed the small-town 
antics of Sheriff Andy Taylor, Opie, Aunt Bee, Deputy 
Barney Fife, and other colorful inhabitants of Mayberry, 
North Carolina. Reruns have introduced many more to 
the show’s gentle southern charm. Griffith’s hometown 


Actor Andy Griffith signs autographs 
at the 1958 Azalea Festival parade in 
Wilmington. Image courtesy of the 
North Carolina Museum of History. 


of Mount Airy claims to be the inspiration for the 
fictional Mayberry and hosts an annual Mayberry 
Days festival. 


African 
Americans 


African Americans arrived in 
North Carolina with the earliest 
European settlers. Most were 
enslaved laborers, but by the 
mid-1800s, the state also had 
one of the nation’s highest 
percentages of free blacks. In the 
face of centuries of enslavement 
and decades of segregation, 
discrimination, and inequality, 
black North Carolinians perse- 
vered. Their cultural, economic, 
and political contributions 
shaped North Carolina immea- 
surably. 


Appalachian 


Trail 


Over 200 miles of the Appala- 
chian National Scenic Trail pass 
through the North Carolina 
mountains near the Tennes- 

see border. Each year around 

3 million people hike at least a 
portion of the trail, which runs 
more than 2,180 miles from 
Maine to Georgia. Highlights 
along the North Carolina sec- 


~ tion include Fontana Dam, the 


Pisgah and Nantahala National 
Forests, and some of the high- 


est peaks in the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. 
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Barbecue 


In North Carolina, barbecue means slow-cooked pork. 
Add much to that description and you risk a minefield of 
disagreement among Tar Heels. Enthusiasts argue over the 


A man cooks 
barbecue over an 
open pit in 
Franklin County, 
1941. Image cour- 


choice of side dishes, whether “real” barbecue is made from _tesy of the State 


a whole hog or a pork shoulder, and whether it’s chopped 


Archives of North 
Carolina. 


or pulled. But the biggest debate concerns the sauce. 


Eastern-style barbecue has a vinegar-and-pepper-based 


sauce. Western-style sauce includes a bit of tomato. 


Businesses Founded in 


o-brolted 


b- are chare 
; gne pursers 


Family Dollar, and Lowe’s Home Improvement; and transportation 
companies like Piedmont Airlines and Thomas Built Buses. 


(Above) North Carolinian Abner B. 


Harrington Jr. wore this backpack 
as part of his Gilbert Giddyup 
costume, promoting Hardee’s in 
the early 1970s. Image courtesy of 
the North Carolina Museum of 
History. (Right) Wilbur Hardee 
opened the first Hardee’s in 
Greenville in September 1960. 
Soon after, this restaurant in 
Rocky Mount opened as the first 
franchise. It was torn down not 
long after this picture, ca. 1980s, 
was taken. Image courtesy of the 
State Archives of North Carolina. 


+ 


North Carolina 


Our state is the birthplace of companies known 
throughout the Southeast and across the nation. 
Homegrown notables include restaurants like 
Hardee's, Bojangles’, and Golden Corral; grocery 
stores such as Food Lion, Fresh Market, Ingles, and 
Harris Teeter; banks like BB&T, First Citizens, and 
Wachovia (Wells Fargo); retail stores such as Belk, 
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Bennett 
Place and 
Bentonville 


Two of the final major events in the 
Civil War occurred on North Caro- 
lina soil. On March 19-21, 1865, 
Confederate forces fell to General 
William T. Sherman’s troops at Ben- 
tonville, near Four Oaks in Johnston 
County. This battle was the largest 
ever fought in the state. On April 26 
the Bennett farmhouse near Durham 
became the site of the war's largest 
surrender when General Joseph E. 


Johnston surrendered more than 
89,000 soldiers to Sherman. 


(Above) Autumn on the Blue Ridge Parkway. 
Image courtesy of the Library of Congress Prints 
and Photographs Division, Carol M. Highsmith 
Archive, LC-DIG-highsm-11831. (Below) Acom- 
memorative medal made in 1973. Image cour- 
tesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 


Blue Ridge 
Parkway — 


_ Nicknamed “America’s 
favorite drive,” the 469- 
Blue Ridge Parkway links 
~ the Great Smoky Moun- 
* tains National Park in North 

» Carolina to the Shenandoah 
National Park in Virginia. Planners 
designed the road to provide a scenic 
route through the Mountains. It also _ 
promoted conservation by protecting 
natural areas from logging and de- ; 
velopment. The parkway was a Great _ 
Depression—era New Deal project. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps 
began building it in 1935. 


This lithograph, ca. 1829, depicts the emotion of an 1800s religious camp meeting. Notice the tents in the 
background. Image courtesy of the Library of Congress Prints and Photographs Division, LC-DIG-ds-030915. 


Camp Meetings 


by RoAnn Bishop 


One of the most anticipated commu- 
nity events in antebellum (pre—Civil 
War) North Carolina was the camp 
meeting. These large, outdoor reli- 
gious gatherings happened throughout 
the state but were concentrated in the 
Piedmont. They attracted hundreds of 
people who camped in tents or lived 
in temporary shelters for up to a week. 
Campers came to hear preachers’ emo- 


tionally charged sermons. 


pee eT 


eginning in late July at Rock 


In the early 1800s, North Carolina, 
like the rest of the South, had few es- 
tablished churches. It had even fewer 
ordained ministers. Most people lived 
in small, rural communities, where 
their only religious guidance was the 
family Bible and an occasional circuit- 
riding preacher. These mostly Meth- 
odist preachers each served several 
congregations. They rode horseback 
from church to church within an as- 
signed territory 
to lead worship 
services and 
minister to set- 
tlers along the 
way. 


Gradually, a 
religious fervor 
spread across 
the state and the 
nation. During 
this “Second 


Springs in Denver, with preaching and music taking place under this arbor. Image 


courtesy of Joanna Shere. 


Great Awaken- 


ing”—the first had occurred in New 
England in the early 1700s—hun- 
dreds of people of various Christian 
denominations traveled by foot, on 
horseback, or in wagonloads from 
miles around to attend a camp meet- 
ing. These events usually took place 
in late summer when farmwork had 
reached a lull. 


A grove of trees often provided 
participants with shade and shelter 
from the elements, and a nearby creek 
usually offered fresh water for both 
animals and people. Worshippers 
brought their own food, built a fire, 
and hung a pot for preparing meals. 
They used stumps, logs, wooden 
stools, or homemade benches for 
seating. 


The main purpose of the camp meet- 
ing was to renew people’s relationship 
with God. Services could be held 
nonstop, from sunup until late into 
the night. Speakers presented power- 
ful, emotional sermons, often work- 
ing their audience into a religious 
frenzy that involved singing, shout- 
ing, laughing—or even more extreme 
reactions such as barking, jerking, and 
falling on the ground. 


But camp meetings also served as 
social events. For isolated rural folks, 
these gatherings provided entertain- 
ment in the same way that county 
fairs and political campaigns did. 
Friends and neighbors visited, fami- 
lies reunited, children played, young 
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couples courted, and business 
dealings sometimes took place. 


Promoting a personal rela- 
tionship with God and an 
individual religious conversion 
experience, camp meetings 
ideally suited a frontier region. 
Consequently, they left a mark 
on religion. Because of camp 
meetings, church memberships 
soared. Baptists, in particular, 
capitalized on the camp meet- 
ing movement and soon became the 
largest denomination in the South. 


By the 1840s, both Methodists and 
Baptists had established enough 
churches that camp meetings began 
to fade in popularity. They lingered 
into the 1900s as summer Bible con- 
ferences but tended to pass away after 
1890, along with the frontier society 


pr hal 


se~ eme ) 


Charlotte, with its growing Uptown center, stands as the state’s largest city. Image courtesy of Charlotte $a. 
Regional Visitors Authority. 


Charlotte 


ie) 
Today, families often pass “tents” at Rock Springs from 
generation to generation. Some have working electricity 
and plumbing, while others remain somewhat primi- 
tive. Socializing takes place amidst religious revival 
activities. Image courtesy of Joanna Shere. 


that created them. Only a few North 
Carolina camp meetings remain active 
today. For example, the Rock Springs 
Camp Meeting, in Denver, in Lincoln 
County, and Balls Creek Camp Meet- 
ing near Maiden, in Catawba County, 
both still meet every summer. « 
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Charlotte is North Carolina’s largest city. The 2010 U.S. Census counted a Bey 


population of 731,424 for the town itself, but there are well over 1 million 


people living in the greater Charlotte area. Charlotte’s nickname is the Ss) 
Queen City. When citizens founded the small crossroads in 1768, they ao 
hoped to gain favor with England’s King George III by naming their \ < 
settlement after his German wife, Queen Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Streliz. a ‘ 
SS 

td 
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Carolina 
Charter 


In 1663 King Charles II of 
England issued a charter granting 
“true and absoelute” rule over the 
“Province of Carolina” to eight 
Lords Proprietors. These noble- 
men had helped Charles regain his 
throne after the English Civil War. 
The Proprietors and their heirs 
controlled the colony for more 
than 60 years. Carolina initially 
stretched south from the Virginia 
border to the northern boundary 
of Spanish Florida, and westward 
to the “South Seas.” 


oy 


Children in a Statesville cotton field in 


1939. Image courtesy of the Library of 
Congress Prints and Photographs Division, 
FSA/OWI Collection, LC-USF33-030527-M3. 


Cotton 


After the Civil War, cotton became 
one of North Carolina's top cash 
crops. Peak production occurred 
in the mid-1920s, when Tar Heel 
farmers planted almost 2 million 
acres of cotton. Today, North 
Carolina grows around 5 percent 
of America’s cotton. For decades, 
thousands of Tar Heel textile 
workers also depended on cotton 
to earn a living. Mills dotted the 
state, and in the 1920s, North 
Carolina was the nation’s top 
maker of cotton textiles. 


(Great) Dismal Swamp 


The Great Dismal Swamp is a large 
wilderness area located in northeastern 
North Carolina and southeastern Vir- 
ginia. In the early 1800s, workers cut a 
canal through the swamp to create a wa- 
ter trade route between the Chesapeake 
Bay and the Albemarle Sound. This 
Dismal Swamp Canal is now part of the 
Atlantic Intracoastal Waterway. It is the 
oldest continually operating manmade 


Some of the earliest settlers of North Carolina arrived 
canal in the country. from Virginia through the Great Dismal Swamp, now a 
large wilderness area that is also used for recreation. 
Image courtesy of the North Carolina Division of Tourism, 
Film, and Sports Development. 


‘COLORED SERVED 
IN REAR 


_ a During the 1700s and the first half of the 


| Dueling 


This is a reproduction of signs that were common throughout the 1800s, dueling became a way of settling 
disputes and upholding “honor” among 
southern 

gentlemen. In 


Desegregation one of North 


Carolina’s most 


southern states for decades, visible in public places such as restau- 
rants. Image courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 


Some North Carolinians suffered for many years famous duels, 
under legalized segregation (separation based on John Stanly 
race). But the 1954 U.S. Supreme Court decision in shot and killed 
Brown vs. Board of Education, the Civil Rights move- his political 
Sekine 1 : This single-shot flintlock pistol, 

ment, and the 1964 Civil Rights Act finally opened rival, former made ca. 1740 and carried by Hugh 
the way to desegregating schools and public spaces. governor Waddell in the French and Indian 

Eee ney ig . 5 i War, is of a type often used in duels. 
In 1971 Charlotte became a national test case for Richard Dobbs _ Image courtesy of the North Carolina 
school integration when it began busing students as a Spaight, in New Museum of History. 
result of the Supreme Court case Swann vs. Charlotte- Bern in 1802. In 


Mecklenburg Board of Education. fact, politics played a role in at least 27 
Tar Heel duels between 1800 and 1860. 


N.C. State D : : ‘Gil 7 

bat ixie Classic Tournament 

Michigan 

State in the eds ; ; ; - 

Finaleiol the ‘The Dixie Classic was an annual basketball tournament held in Raleigh from 1949 
1958 Dixie to 1960, at Reynolds Coliseum on the campus of North Carolina State University. 


Classic. Image 
courtesy of the 
North of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Duke, and Wake Forest—played four visiting 
Carolina 

Museum of 
History. the Dixie Classic proved more popular than the ACC Tournament. 


During the three-day Classic, the “Big Four” colleges—N.C. State, the University 


national foes. No team from outside North Carolina ever won the event. In its day, 
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In the early 1900s, many North Carolina students 


attend 


2 eee a 


ed ait echools Such ag this one run by 


“Professor Jacobs” in Lake Waccamaw, Columbus County. At that time, education was segregated by 
race. Image courtesy of the State Archives of North Carolina. 


Education 


by Jessica Pratt* 


Look around your school. Is there a 


computer lab, a library full of books, 


or playground equipment? Do you 


think students 150 years ago had 


these things? Education always has 
been important in North Carolina. 
But did you know that who gets to 


learn, what they learn, and where 


Rows of wooden and metal desks like this one once 
filled state schools. Each student used a desk connected 
to the back of the pupil’s chair in front of him or her. 
Image courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 
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they learn it have changed a lot over 
the years? Let’s explore a few of these 
changes. 


During colonial times, most children 
learned, at home, only the skills they 
would need as adults. Boys were 
taught a trade or how to farm. Girls 
learned skills such as sewing and 
cooking that would help them care 
for a home and family. Wealthy fami- 
lies could hire tutors or send their 
children to a few private academies 
in the state. Some religious groups 
also founded schools for the purpose 
of preparing boys for a role in the 
church. The writers of the state’s first 
constitution in 1776 recognized the 
need for formal education to improve 
North Carolina’s economy and qual- 
ity of life. They called for the estab- 


lishment of public schools. 


But nearly 65 years passed before the 
first public school opened in Rock- 
ingham County in 1840. By 1846, 


every county in the state shad at least 
one public school. At the time, these 
publicly supported schools were 
called common schools. From 1853 
to 1865, Calvin Henderson Wiley 
served as the first state superintendent 
of the common schools. With Wiley 
at the helm, the state’s common 
schools saw many changes. These 
included the introduction of training, 
examinations, and certification for 
teachers, as well as the standardiza- 
tion of textbooks, including the North 
Carolina Reader. North Carolina went 
from being considered the backward 
Rip Van Winkle State to being known 
for having one of the best school 
systems in the South. Schools usually 
consisted of one room. Students of all 
grade levels learned together. These 
common schools were open only to 
white children of all social classes. 


State legislation passed in 1831 had 
forbidden anyone to teach enslaved 
African Americans to read and write. 
(Some free people of color left the 
state in order to get an education.) 

In the aftermath of the Civil War, 
many changes came to education in 
North Carolina, especially for African 
Americans. There were 86 freedmen 
schools in the state in 1865, teaching 
formerly enslaved children and adults. 
Some African American communi- 
ties without freedmen schools set up 
subscription schools where students’ 
families paid a fee to support the 
building and teacher. Various reli- 
gious denominations helped start nor- 
mal schools, institutions that trained 
teachers, especially for the purpose of 
educating more African Americans in 
North Carolina. Still, educational op- 
portunities for people of color proved 
very basic during this time, and the 
schools often lacked proper resources. 


The new 1868 constitution that 
North Carolina had to pass in order 
to rejoin the Union after the war 
ushered in further changes. This 
constitution called for a system of 


“Jessica Pratt is the program coordinator for the Tar Heel Junior Historian Association at 
the North Carolina Museum of History. 


public schools that would be free for 
all students, ages 6 to 21. For the first 
time, the system would contain state 
schools for African Americans, in- 
cluding more than 100,000 children 
of former slaves. The system of segre- 
gation in North Carolina and other 
southern states required students 

of different racial groups to attend 
separate schools, In some counties, 
this meant not only separate schools 
for white and black children, but ad- 
ditional schools for American Indian 
students. The priority for many lead- 
ers and citizens remained white stu- 
dents. However, some people did not 
see the need for structured schools at 
all—especially for girls, who contin- 
ued to lag behind boys in educational 
opportunity. Many children worked 
on farms or in factories instead of 
attending school regularly. But by 
1900, every county in the state had a 


Economy 


For centuries, agriculture was the heart of 
North Carolina’s economy. From the late 1800s 
to the late 1900s, the “Big Three” manufactur- 
ing industries of tobacco, textiles, and furni- 
ture dominated economic output. In recent 
decades, the state has had to shift to different 
businesses as manufacturing declined. Today's 
“new” economy relies heavily on pharmaceu- 
ticals, information technology, biotechnology, 
banking, education and health services, food 
processing, tourism, and the service industry. 


For many years, furniture production served as an important part 
of the state’s economy. These upholsterers are working at Lenoir 
Chair Company in Caldwell County, ca. 1940s. Image courtesy of 
the State Archives of North Carolina. 


graded school system for all students. 
In 1901 the General Assembly di- 
rectly appropriated state tax funds for 
public schools for the first time. 


In 1913 the state passed its first law 
requiring all young people to attend 
school. This compulsory attendance 
law applied to students ages 8 to 

12 and only required them to be in 
school for four months of the year. 

A school year closer to nine months, 
and the addition of the 12th grade, 
did not come along until the 1940s. 
A bigger change came in 1954, when 
the U.S. Supreme Court declared 
segregated schools unconstitutional. It 
was the early 1970s before all North 
Carolina schools were desegregated to 


ut! re 
Penelope Barker was a 
leader of the Edenton 
Tea Party. Image courte- 
sy of the North Carolina 
Museum of History. 


“To Be, Rather Than to Seem” is 
the English translation of North 
Carolina’s state motto. The 
General Assembly adopted the 


the satisfaction of the Court. 

Today, public education remains a 
priority in the Tar Heel State. More 
than half of the state budget goes 
toward funding grades K-12 public 
schools, the 17 member schools of the 
University of North Carolina system, 
and the 58 member schools of the 
North Carolina Community College 
System. There remain many different 
ways to learn, with public, private, 
home, and charter schools. 


How do you think learning in North 
Carolina will continue to change? 
What will future schools look like, 
and what might future junior histori- 
ans think when they read about edu- _ 
cation way back in the early 2000s? 


Edenton Tea Party 


On October 25, 1774, 51 women met at 
the Edenton home of Elizabeth King to sign 
a petition. These women wanted to protest 
British taxes and to voice support for resolves 
North Carolina’s First Provincial Congress 
had passed two months earlier. So they 
pledged not to buy British goods such as tea 
and clothing. The signing of these Edenton 
Resolves—at what became known as the 
Edenton Tea Party—offers one of America’s 
earliest examples of female political activity. 


“Eisse Quam Videri” 


_ gees, 


A. 
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ane STATE 


Latin motto in 1893. Since that 


time, the Great Seal of the State 
of North Carolina and the state 
coat of arms have carried the 
phrase. Many North Carolin- 
ians take pride in the forthright, 
honest nature that the motto 
attributes to the state’s citizens. 


— 
aan 


The state seal includes the 
state motto. Image courtesy 
of the North Carolina 
Museum of History. 
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Fontana Dam | 


At 480 feet, Fontana Dam stands tallest 
among dams east of the Rocky Mountains. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) 
built the concrete structure in the 1940s 
during World War II to provide electric- 
ity for the war effort. Because of the dam’s 
remote mountain location, IVA had to 
construct a village to house the thousands | ee . 
of employees who worked seven days a a’ ai 
week, in three eight-hour shifts, to com- | 


plete the project in record time. 


This late 1940s postcard shows Fontana Dam, originally 
built to provide electricity during World War II. Image 
courtesy of the North CarolinaMuseum of History. 
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(State) Fair | 
™ ‘First, Farthest, Last” 


The North 

Sic, ; “First at Bethel, Farthest to the Front at Get- 

| Ay in 2 tysburg, Last at Appomattox.” So goes this 

a t a phrase used to honor North Carolina’s Civil 
ctober 


War soldiers. Tar Heels fought in the war’s 
first battle, at Bethel, Virginia. North Caro- 
linians advanced farther than any other 
Confeder- 


ates during 


at the state 
fairgrounds 
in Raleigh. 


The first fair 


took place <A LAI] Xu) Pickett’s 
inmw353. Fairgoers enjoy ferris wheel rides in 1953. Image courtesy . Ch t 
Tl f. oe. h of the State Archives of North Carolina. ° arge a 
adie Ug ° Gettysburg 
become the largest annual event in the state, with an aver- A Pennsylva : 
age attendance of 850,000 during its 11-day run. Visitors : See 
enjoy agricultural and other exhibitions, farm animals, ; North Caro 
contests, concerts, midway rides, and, of course, lots and ° ; . 
kata Ve : lina brigade 
lots of fried food. bs Fred the 
peeeoevc ee ooo eoeoeeeeeeee eee eee eeeeeeee ee eee e & Army of 4 
“PY M h M " ee | 
om IvMlurphy to Manteo Virginia’s t 
: final vol- 
North Carolina stretches just over 500 miles wide from west ley before j 
to east. For years, the phrase “From Murphy to Manteo” General ‘wi 
has served as conversational shorthand for expressing the Robert E 
entirety of the state, from the Mountains to the coast. The Lee’s 1865 County, fought in Company B, 10th 


Regiment North Carolina Troops, during 
surrender at the Civil War. Thousands of North 

Carolinians served, most of them for the 
Appomattox, Confederacy. Image courtesy of the State 
Virginia. Archives of North Carolina. 


town of Murphy serves as the county seat of North Caro- 
lina’s westernmost county, Cherokee. Manteo is the county 
seat of Dare, the state’s easternmost county. 
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Gemstones 


by Diana Bell-Kite* 


Have you ever been gemstone mining 
in the North Carolina Mountains? 

If so, you have experienced firsthand 
one of the state’s most dazzling natu- 
ral resources. The Tar Heel State is 
home to greater quantities, and more 
varieties, of precious and semipre- 
cious gemstones than any other state 
in the eastern United States. It is also 
the only state where all four major 
precious stones—diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, and emeralds—have been 
found. 


North Carolina's first gem discoy- 
eries occurred accidentally during 
the pursuit for other minerals. The 
nation’s first gold rush, which began 
in Cabarrus County in 1799, led to 
the unintentional unearthing of a few 
precious and semiprecious stones. 
Mica mining also produced some 
gem discoveries. Realizing the state's 
potential, C. E. Jenks opened North 
Carolina's first gemstone mine at 
Corundum Hill in Macon County 
in 1871. Statesville mineral collector 
J. A. D. Stephenson also encouraged 


. ee < "3 
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This undated postcard shows Beeole panning for rubies and minerals at a mine in Franklin; Macon County. 
Image courtesy of Durwood Barbour Collection, North Carolina Collection, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


gemstone enthusiasts and miners to 
come to the state. In 1879, when an 
Alexander County resident brought 
Stephenson a greenish-colored stone 
found near Stony Point, he sent it to 
prospector W. E. Hidden. The gem 
and a nearby town would later be 
named Hiddenite after him. 


During the late 1800s and early 
1900s, national mining companies 
such as the Consolidated Ruby Com- 
pany of New York and Passamore 
Gem Company of Boston operated 
in the state, employing mountain 
residents. As major gemstone mining 
operations declined nationwide in 
the 1910s, these businesses departed 
North Carolina. They left gem hunt- 
ing in the hands of family miners and 
individual prospectors. 


Tar Heel miners have dug up an 
amazing assortment of gems, primar- 
ily in the state’s western counties. 
Thirteen diamonds have been found, 
including a 443-carat whopper discoy- 
ered in Dysartsville in 1886. Rubies 


*Diana Bell-Kite is an associate curator at the North Carolina Museum of History. 


and sapphires—which are both forms 
of the mineral corundum—also occur 
in North Carolina’s mountains. Some 
of the world’s largest emeralds have 
been found here. The 64-carat Caro- 
lina Emperor, discovered in 2009, 

is the largest cut emerald found in 
North America. In 1973 the General 
Assembly made the emerald the state's 
official precious stone. 


In addition to precious stones, more 
than 300 varieties of semiprecious 
stones occur in the state. They in- 
clude amethysts, aquamarine, garnets, 
jasper, and quartz. In hopes of finding 
these and more valuable gems, rock 
hounds travel from around the coun- 
try to western North Carolina. Even 
the inexperienced mineral enthusiast 
can try his or her hand, hunting for 
gems at dozens of mines that con- 
tribute to the state’s modern tourist 
economy. .— 


The 64-carat Carolina Emperor was found in 
North Carolina in 2009. Styled after an emerald 
once owned by Russia’s Catherine the Great, it is 
on display at the North Carolina Museum of 
Natural Sciences. Image courtesy of the North 
Carolina Museum of Natural Sciences. 
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“Graveyard of the Atlantic” 


‘The ocean waters off North Carolinas, 
coast are known by the menacing 
nickname ‘ ‘Graveyard of the Atlantic.” 
More than 2,000 shipwrecks | have oc- 


curred in this treacherous area over the 


years. Shifting sandbars, strong cur- 
rents, navigational hazards, storms, and 
hurricanes have brought many ships— 
along with their crews, passengers, and 
‘cargoes—to their doom along North 
Carolina’s shore. The sea covers centuries 
of wrecks, from wooden sailing ships to 
metal freighters. 
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e 
3 " North Carolina’s coast has been the site of countless 
G re 2) int S b O CO S 1t sam In e shipwrecks. Here, people examine the remains of an 
° old wreck uncovered by shifting sands in 1956 at 
os Nags Head. Images courtesy of the North Carolina 
mane 259 Museum of History. 
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On February 1, 1960, four black 
students from what is now North 
Carolina A&T State University 
requested service at a whites- 
only lunch counter at an E W. 
Woolworth store in Greensboro. 
David Richmond, Franklin Mc- 
Cain, Ezell Blair (now Jibreel 
Khazan), Joseph McNeil, and 


those who supported their stand 


Great 
Wagon Road 


for equality started a wave of 
nonviolent sit-ins across the 
state and nation. The four men 
During the 1700s, many Scots- 
Irish, German, and English settlers 
arrived in North Carolina’s Pied- 
mont. They traveled south along 
the Great Wagon Road to build 
new homes and farms. This dirt 
“road” was deeply rutted, some- 
times muddy, and often blocked by 
rocks, rivers, and trees. It entered 
North Carolina in northeast Stokes 
County, passed Moravian settle- 
ments at present-day Winston- 
Salem, and meandered through 
Salisbury and Charlotte before 


crossing into South Carolina. 


became iconic figures in the Civil 
Rights movement. 
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(Above) The portion of the lunch 
counter and stools where the 
February 1, 1960, sit-in took 
place has never been moved 
from its original footprint. (Left) 
The F. W. Woolworth store in 
downtown Greensboro is now a 
museum. Images courtesy of the 
International Civil Rights Center & 
Museum. 
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When you look at the North Carolina 
state flag, you see a yellow banner 
bearing the date April 12, 1776, at 
the bottom of the blue portion on the 
left side. Many North Carolinians are 
proud that Tar Heels were early and 
strong supporters of the American 
Revolution. This date gives them a 
good reason for that pride. 


On that day, members of North 
Carolina’s Fourth Provincial Congress 
unanimously signed a set of instruc- 
tions telling the colony’s delegates to 
the Continental Congress in Phila- 
delphia to vote for independence. 
This document became known as the 
Halifax Resolves because the meeting 
took place in the town of Halifax, 

in Halifax County. The decision to 
sign the Halifax Resolves made North 
Carolina the first colony officially to 
call for freedom from Great Britain. 


But why did many Tar Heels want, 
or even need, to break away from 
England? Well, North Carolina had 
been founded as a British colony. At 
first, eight English noblemen ran the 
colony. By 1729, it was ruled directly 
by the king of England and the Brit- 


ish Parliament. 


By the 1760s and 1770s, some 
residents of North Carolina—and of 
England’s other 12 American colo- 
nies—felt they had little say in their 
own government. They wanted free- 
dom from their home country across 
the ocean. Others were happy with 
the way things were. Although Tar 
Heels remained split over the idea of 
independence throughout the Revolu- 
tionary War, support for liberty did 
come early from many people. 
Patriots (who wanted to be free from 


Halifax Resolves 


by RaeLana Poteat 
e 


The state flag includes the date that the Halifax Resolves were signed, declaring the North Carolina colony 
free of British royal rule: April 12, 1776. Do you know what the other date stands for? Image courtesy of the 


North Carolina Museum of History. 


British rule) resisted the 1765 Stamp 


Act that forced new taxes on the 


colonies. They slowly began pushing 
for more freedoms. After the 1773 
Boston Tea Party in Massachusetts, 


leaders of the American colonies 


Congress. The Second Provincial 
Congress met in New Bern on April 
3-7, 1775. The following day, Goy- 
ernor Martin dissolved the Royal As- 
sembly there. On May 31 he fled the 


city, essentially ending British rule in 


called for a Continental Congress—a 
group that would have members from 
each colony working together to deal 


the colony. On August 20—September 
10, 1775, a Third Provincial Congress 
met in Hillsborough and declared 


with Great Britain. (Before this 
point, each of the 13 colonies 
had interacted separately with 


England.) 


North Carolina's royal governor, 
Josiah Martin, refused to call 

an Assembly to elect delegates 
to the Continental Congress, 

so Tar Heel Patriots decided 

to hold their own Provincial 
Congress in New Bern on Au- 


gust 25-27, 1774. This was the first 
such independent gathering in any 

of the colonies. The delegates elected 
members to send to the Continental 
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(Above and background) A portion of the Halifax 
Resolves, directing North Carolina delegates to the 
Continental Congress to vote for independence 
from Great Britain. The meeting where the Resolves 
were signed included 148 delegates representing 34 
counties and eight towns. Image courtesy of the State 
Archives of North Carolina. 
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itself the governing body of the colony (since the 
royal governor had left his post). 


On February 27, 1776, the Battle of Moores Creek 
Bridge took place in present-day Pender County. 
There, Patriot forces stopped a group of Loyalists 
who still supported the British government and were 
traveling to meet up with British troops. The Patriot 
victory delayed the British from invading the South. 
Support for the Patriot cause swelled after this event, 
and just a month and a half later, delegates to the 
Fourth Provincial Congress in Halifax (April 4-May 
14, 1776) passed the Halifax Resolves. 


On July 4, 1776, other colonies’ delegates at the 
Continental Congress joined North Carolina's rep- 
resentatives in voting to declare independence from 
Great Britain. By December 18, North Carolinians 
had adopted a constitution for their new state, and 
on December 22 Richard Caswell was chosen as the 
state’s first governor. Liberty from England was on 


its way for the United States of America. 
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Hurricanes 


North Carolina always-has faced devas- 


cating hurricanes. Ihe National Weather 


Service did not begin naming these 


powerful storms until 1953. But histori- 


cal records show.thathurricanes have 
struck the state’s coast for hundreds of 


years. Some of the most damaging ones 


in recent memory have included Hazel 
(1954), Hugo (1989), Fran (1996), 
Floyd (1999), Isabel (2003), and Irene 
(2011). Each caused extensive destruc- 
tion and loss of life. 
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“Here’s to the Land of 
the Long Leaf Pine” 


“Here’s to the Land of the Long Leaf Pine.” So 
begins the official state toast, adopted by the 
General Assembly in 1957. North Carolina has 
long been known for its pine trees. A natural 
abundance of longleaf 

pines 

fueled 

the 

state’s 

impor- \ 

tant: Toe ol or THE LONG LEAF PINE, 


SUN DOTH SHINE 
eR LAND WHERE THE 
naval ne) sues 


Ww GREAT, | | 
THE WEAK GROW STRONG AND THE STRONG GRO A L 


te \ \. STATE! . 
indus- HERE'S TO “DOWN Home” THE OLD NORTH : 
_ try. That y< yf 


industry 
involved 

the production 
of tar, turpentine, 
and pitch needed 
for sailing ships. 
In 1963 the General Assembly designated the 
pine as the official state tree. 


The state toast appears on this post- 
card. Image courtesy of the North 
Carolina Museum of History. 


Hurricanes have often caused damage.in North Carolina. 
Hurricane Hazel knocked these Carolina Beach houses off their 
foundations in October 1954 and caused extensive damage 
(above). Images courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 


colonies won freedom. 


(American) 
Indians 


Indians have lived on the land 
that became North Carolina for at 
least 14,000 years. When Euro- 
pean settlers arrived, there were 
dozens of tribes divided into three 
linguistic families—Algonquian, 
Siouan, and Iroquoian. Today, 
North Carolina has the largest 
American Indian population east 
of the Mississippi River. There are 
eight state-recognized tribes: Co- 
harie, Eastern Band of Cherokee 
Indians, Haliwa-Saponi, Lumbee, 
Meherrin, Occaneechi Band of 
the Saponi Nation, Sappony, and 


Waccamaw-Siouan. 
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Independence 


Several key battles during the American Revolution took place in 
North Carolina. Patriots defeated Loyalists at the Battle of Moores 
Creek Bridge, in present-day Pender County, in 1776. They also won 
the Battle of Kings Mountain, near the South Carolina border, in 
1780. The British prevailed at the Battle of Guilford Courthouse, near 
Greensboro, in 1781. But they lost so many men that the victory actu- 
ally contributed to their later surrender at Yorktown, Virginia, as the 


(Left) Soldiers in the American Revolution 
carried powder horns that held gunpow- 
der. Joel Lane, who later sold the state the 
land where Raleigh was founded, used 
this one. Image courtesy of the North 
Carolina Museum of History. 
(Background) Re-creations of the Battle 
of Guilford Courthouse take place 
from time to time. Image courtesy of the 
North Carolina Division of Tourism, Film, 
and Sports Development. 
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Immigration 


North Carolina’s initial wave of 
immigration occurred during the 
1700s as English, Germans, High- 
land Scots, Scots-Irish, migrants 
from other colonies, and enslaved 
Africans arrived here. A trend of 
outmigration (residents leaving 
the state) began in the 1800s. In 
fact, it was not until the 1970s 
that more people again moved into 
North Carolina than moved away. 
Today’s newest North Carolinians 
come from many other states and 
countries. They include Latinos, 
Asians, Europeans, Canadians, and 
Africans. 


Industry 


For most of the 1900s, the 
“Big Three” industries of 
tobacco, textiles, and fur- 
niture dominated North 
Carolina’s economy. 
Factories across the state 
churned out products 
such as cigarettes, sheets, 
towels, clothing, chairs, 
tables, and bedroom 
suites. By the 1960s, 
the Big Three employed 
more than a quarter 
of all Tar Heel State 
residents. Factors includ- 
ing foreign competition 
have since contributed to a 
decline in manufacturing. 
(Top left) Textile mills, such as the one 
where this woman worked in 1951, 
were major Tar Heel State employers 
for decades. (Bottom left) Along with 
various textiles, the state produced a 
range of tobacco and furniture prod- 
ucts throughout the 1900s. Images 


courtesy of the North Carolina Museum 
of History. 
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Jugtown 


One of North Carolina’s best-known 
potteries is Jugtown, in Moore County. 
Jacques and Juliana Busbee opened 
Jugtown Pottery in 1921 and helped re- 
vive the state’s pottery industry. Jacques 
found inspiration in pottery from other 


cultures. He hired young artisans will- Two workers examine pot- 
: : : , tery being made at Jugtown 
ing to experiment with new forms and Pottery, Moore Counts 
glazes. For several decades, Ben Owen dase Nimage courtesy Oia 


; ; State Archives of North 
Sr. was Jugtown’s primary potter. Today, — Carolina. (Right) This 
Owen’s cousin, Vernon Owens, runs PG ES 
appears on the bottom of a 
Jugtown, along with his wife, Pam, and pitcher made in the 1930s. 
Image courtesy of the North 


son Travis. Carolina Museum of History. 


John C. Campbell Folk and 
Penland Craft Schools 


The establishment of two major craft schools—the John C. 
Campbell Folk School in Clay County (1925) and the Pen- 
land Craft School in Mitchell County (1929)—opened new 
doors for western North Carolina's craftspeople. The Camp- 
bell school became known for wood carvings made by local 


A duck hand-carved in wal- 


nut by Hope Brown at the residents, the Brasstown Carvers. Penland began as a weaving 
Cz ol] sc ca. 1950s. . . . . 

ampbell school, ca. 19508. <-hool bugsoon provided wider instruction. Both schools 
Image courtesy of the North 
Carolina Museum of History. Continue to offer classes in various craft forms. 


Jim Crow 


Beginning in the late 1800s, rules called “Jim Crow” laws formalized seg- 
regation (or separation) between whites, African Americans, and American 
Indians. Other new laws took the right to vote from most blacks and Indi- 
ans. Segregation affected every aspect of daily life. Nonwhites faced inferior 
educational and job opportunities. They were forced to use separate (usually 
lower quality) public facilities. Legalized segregation ended with the 1964 
federal Civil Rights Act. The 1965 Voting Rights Act ensured every adult 


citizen the right to vote. 
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KKK 


After the Civil War, many white 
North Carolinians resented the 
fact that formerly enslaved people 
had become full citizens. Some 
vented their frustration by join- 
ing vigilante groups such as the 

Ku Klux Klan (KKK). The Klan 
proved most active in North 
Carolina between 1868 and 1872, 
in the 1920s, and during the Civil — b 
Rights movement. The majority of © 
white North Carolinians did not 
join the Klan, but many passively — 
accepted KKK violence and ee 0 


persecution. 
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Jockey’s 
Ridge 


Jockey’s Ridge is the tallest natural 
sand dune system in the eastern 
United States. Located on North 
Carolina’s Outer Banks, the 420 
acres of bare dunes shift daily. But 
they never blow away, thanks to 
the constraining forces of constant 
northeast and southwest winds. 
Some visitors to Jockey’s Ridge 
try their hand at hang gliding or 
kite flying. Others enjoy running, 
tumbling, or sliding down the 
large sandy hills. 


Kitty Hawk 


Why do our license plates 
read “First in Flight”? 
Because the first manned, 
powered flight took place 
near Kitty Hawk on De- 
cember 17, 1903. Brothers 
Orville and Wilbur Wright, 
of Ohio, chose North Caro- 
linas Outer Banks for their 


experiments with flight 
because of the area’s steady 
winds; soft, sandy ground; 
and lack of large vegetation. 


Latinos 


In the 1980s, immigrants from 
Mexico, Central and South 
America, and the Caribbean, as 
well as Latinos from other states, 
began coming to North Carolina 
Sam to pursue economic opportuni- 
ties. During the 1990s, the state 
had the fastest-growing Hispanic 
population in the nation. Today, 


| over 8 percent of North Carolin- 


ians are Latino. The state’s vibrant 


That first flight lasted only 


12 seconds but opened a 


Orville Wright lies at the controls for the first manned, powered flight at 
Kitty Hawk in 1903. His brother, Wilbur, running alongside to balance the 
airplane, has just let go of the right wing. Image courtesy of the Library of 
Congress Prints and Photographs Division, LC-DIG-ppprs-00626. 


Hispanic culture includes many 


Pee ain aviation. Spanish-language media outlets, 


Lowry Band 


The Lowry Band—made up of 
Lumbee Indians, African Americans, 
and a few whites—defended their 
Robeson County neighbors and 
relatives against the Confederate 
Home Guard during the Civil War. 
After the war, Henry Berry Lowry, 
a Lumbee, led his “swamp outlaws” 
in raids against rich white landown- 
ers, to feed starving neighbors of all 
races. Governor William Holden 


Lost Colony 


In 1587 Sir Walter Raleigh sent 
117 men, women, and children 
from England to form a colony 


in the New World. They landed 


on Roanoke Island and sent 
their governor back home for 
supplies. When he returned 
three years later, the 
colonists had 
vanished, leav- 
ing only the 
clues “CRO” 
and “CROA- 
TOAN” carved 
on a tree trunk 
and post. The 
missing in- 


churches, organizations, cultural 


festivals, and more than 21,000 


Lords 


~ ie 
ae 


uy 


te. 


Latino-owned businesses. 


i 
George Monck, 


Duke of Albemarle 
one of the eight Lords 

Proprietors. Image cour- 

sy of the North Carolina 


Museum of History. 


Proprietors 


In 1663 King Charles II of Eng- 
land rewarded eight wealthy sup- 


porters by giving them control of 


This nae 3 . 
declared Lowry an outlaw, but many cluded Virginia British sixpence is one of his American colonies. But 
considered him a folk hero. Lowry D the first stamped 1583. Found the distance between that Carolina 

: 5 a d f, ll ° ; are, e firs in a Roanoke Island | : d E |. d : od 
= vanished following an English child garden in the 1900s, colony and England proved too 
Tha ewAMP 1872 robbery. His fate : : it was likely brought great. [he Proprietors were often 
4 & >" \ Way : born in America. to the New World b a aS ; 
Se Tee D> remains unknown y not well informed about events 
AS ( \ bes ©? : ; The mystery of a member of the AS 2 ; 
py wee N Roanoke Voyages and political maneuverings in 


their disappear- 
ance continues 
to fascinate 
people. 


Members of the Lowry Band 
became Robin Hood-style folk 
heroes and subjects of an 1872 
book by Robert Dewitt. Image 
courtesy of the North Carolina 
Collection, The University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill Libraries. 


sponsored by Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 
Image courtesy of the 
North Carolina 
Museum of History. 


their colony. By 1729, seven of the 
men had sold their land back to 
the Crown, and North Carolina 
became a royal colony. 
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Matching Game 


See if you can correctly match the numbers in column A with the statements in 
column B. Use some resources if you need help. Then check your answers on the bottom of page 25. 


Column A Column B Think about It 


What other North 


2 uae A. North Carolina’s area measures this many square miles, which makes it Carolina numbers 
can you come 
__ 2. 6,684 the 28th largest state . up with? What 
3.9 . Number of institutions in the University of North Carolina system about 11 histori- 
45500 . Number of people in the Old North State at the last U.S. Census cally black col- 


leges and univer- 
sities? And how 
about 12? North 
Carolina became | 
the 12th state, 
joining the Union 
on November 21, 
1789. Make your 
own list! 


. Number of counties in North Carolina 
. Total width in miles of the state of North Carolina 
Number of State Historic Sites in North Carolina 
. Height in feet of Mt. Mitchell, the tallest peak east of the Mississippi River 
. Number of National Parks in North Carolina 
Number of schools in the North Carolina Community College System 


100 
. 9,222,414 
ass 
. 48,710 


OMN AN RWN PE 
NO 
~SN 

= ae (@) an Ind Ww) (o) 


state-Recognized Tribes Word Search 


Hex Y [ol Were One) nam ese Did you know that North Carolina has eight state- 
recognized American Indian tribes? When the first 
ene JS aCe eee By a European settlers arrived in the New World, there 
Wee NS Ob oem eee were nearly 30 different tribes in what we now call 
LB NSA. Be Sti eet eX = ae ee YG North Carolina. Over time, many tribes disappeared 
Neewete 7 iibouwean. © i Gi Jer yA IND ip or merged as the Indians became victims of wars, 
AJ kM N NRO Teen cy ener were pushed off their lands, and died from diseases 
introduced by European settlers. But North Carolina 
So He Uy Coie Ea AG SC m ei emay still has the largest population of American Indians 
Ao DEY Ae OM Pai ae eee ane) east of the Mississippi River. 
PCWBUJEKEZTEMXEG Try to find the names of these state-recognized 
OE A BY N@ DR RE Oe ec me tribes in the puzzle. Remember that names can be 
N Li .D A.~Be-J* REO. GHP G=R one spelled up, down, across, and even backward! 
: : : ‘ S PUK ETH DU fee MEHERRIN 
amet : : AEEBMULS (ee OCCANEECHI 
7 se ae og 2 e SECOM | Eye >On ia er eer 
O PHM DD fas WACCAMAW-SIOUAN 
1 8 THJH, Spring 2013 “Debra Nichols is volunteer and group programs coordinator at the North Carolina Museum 


of History, and she served as co-conceptual editor of this issue of Tar Heel Junior Historian. 


Break the Code 


Use the code below to fill in the blanks in the following statements. Check your 
answers on page 27. Then use a state road map or other resources to find these 
places on a map of North Carolina. 


1) North Carolina had the nation’s first gold rush when 12-year-old Conrad Reed found a huge gold nugget in 


acreek nearhis  _ eas, SOuiity Lone, 
18: 18: 21919 


Oro 
it 
i) 
—" 


2) North Carolina has state ports located in the townsof — = 4 
[jan oeetlowe a Gol) 


es | 
| 
=| 
ir) 
= 
b> | 
A 


femeoe 10. 13..50 14 7 Somioeie 


3) The state of North Carolina is divided into three geographic regions called the _ 


, and Pata! 


Mon i.) 14 16 9 5 4 13 15 14 20 jamais) Dd te ON Me a Pe 


4 The Tar Heel State has the fourth-largest military presence in the United States. By population, =» 
6) is ks eB 2G 

ae ____ is the largest army installation in the world. 

yy ictal Gai Ann | 


5) Atotaloffive §s_=_. ___ enter, 


Sei aed (aes AGI BO0RiI00 5 Se 9 7 8 95 id 


cross, and exit the state. Mark them on the map: I-26, I-40, I-77, I-85, and I-95. 


6) Seyen 9 _ __ cover the state’s coast. They are located at Bald 


ieee oe ds 15s 1) 58-19 


Head Island, Bodie Island, Cape Hatteras, Cape Lookout, Currituck Beach, Ocracoke Island, and Oak Island. 


I Pee NeeO Pe OC Rae S il) TUeV We XY. °Z 
eerie 8 160718 19°20 21 22 «23.24: 25.126 


On these pages (left to right): Logo. Bald Head Island lighthouse. Cape Hatteras National Seashore. THJH, Spring 2013 
Postcard, ca. 1940-1960. Images courtesy of the State Archives of North Carolina; North Carolina Museum of 

History; North Carolina Division of Tourism, Film, and Sports Development; and Durwood Barbour Collection, 

North Carolina Collection. The lIniversity of North Caroling at Chanel Hill | jhrarivce 
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(Above) Jennifer Lawrence (as Katniss) on the set of The Hunger Games in North Carolina. Image by Murray 
Close, courtesy of Lionsgate Publicity. (Right) Ned Finley made films in the late 1800s. Image courtesy of Salem 


Museum and Historical Society, Salem, Virginia. 


Movie Industry 


“May the odds be ever in your favor.” 
“Nobody puts Baby in a corner.” 
“There is a war on. How is it you are 
headed west? Well, we kinda face to 
the north and real subtlelike, turn 
left.” Recognize any of these lines? 
They come from the popular films 


The Hunger Games (2011), Dirty 


1940s—1950s, recorded everyday North Carolinians 
and events. Image courtesy of Hugh Morton 
Collection, North Carolina Collection, The University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill Libraries. 
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Dancing (1987), and The Last of the 
Mohicans (1992), respectively. All of 
them were spoken in North Carolina 
during its long and rich history in 

the movie business. North Carolina 
has served as a location for these and 
many other movies. And Tar Heels are 
proud of the filmmakers, actors, and 
studios in the state’s past and present. 


In the late 1800s, paying audiences 
got their first looks at moving pictures. 
(Sound, as well as color, came later.) 
Soon after, the North Carolina Moun- 
tains became the home of several 
production companies and filmmakers 
who took advantage of the beautiful 
and wild scenery. Ned Finley was one 
such filmmaker. He wrote, produced, 
and starred in several movies made 
around Asheville and Hendersonville. 


During the early 1900s, African Amer- 
icans and women faced a great deal of 
discrimination and prejudice. In this 


light, it is interesting to note that one 
of North Carolina’s earliest filmmak- 
ers was W. S. Scales, who ran North 
State Films in Winston-Salem in the 
1910s and 1920s. An African Ameri- 
can theater owner, Scales booked black 
vaudeville acts and also produced 
films such as His Great Chance and 
The Devils Match (both in 1923). 
Another early filmmaker was Mabel 
Evans Jones, of Dare County. Wanting 
to use film as an educational tool, she 
wrote and produced a 1921 film about 
the history of the Lost Colony. Jones 
portrayed Eleanor Dare, baby Virginia 
Dare’s mother, in the film. 


The Lost Colony movie was directed 
by New York filmmaker Elizabeth 
Grimball. Many of the 200 people in 
the production were Roanoke Island 
citizens, and most of the costumes 
and sets were made locally. 


The film premiered in the 


Supreme Court Building 

in Raleigh, with Governor 
Cameron Morrison and 
other important people in 
attendance. Copies of the 
film were distributed around 
the state, and it proved to be 
quite popular. The movie's success 
helped inspire efforts to create a play 
or pageant on the topic for the 350th 
anniversary of the colony's disappear- 
ance. The result was the groundbreak- 
ing outdoor drama The Lost Colony 
(1937) by Pulitzer Prize-winning 
playwright Paul Green, and it has been 
performed annually except for a break 
during World War I. Today, histori- 
cal dramas appear across the country, 
inspired by the success at Roanoke. 


The Great Depression fostered innova- 
tion in North Carolina moviemaking. 
Out-of-work photographers used the 
popular new technology of moving 
pictures to capture real people in their 
daily lives. Photographers such as H. 
Lee Waters, of Lexington, and Holly 
Smith, of Charlotte, traveled the state, 
recording people and local events. 


“Sally Bloom teaches North Carolina history to students across the state via.North 
Carolina Museum of History distance learning, and she writes and produces films for the 


museum, 


They then screened their films 
in the community, for a small 
fee. Hundreds of such films 

were made in the early 1900s. 


State government got into the 
business, as well, producing 
films for the Department of 
Conservation and Develop- 
ment. Officials later cre- 

ated the North Carolina Film 
Board and, more recently, the 
North Carolina Film Commis- 
sion (1980), to promote the 
state's many resources for the 
film industry. The state now 
offers a tax credit to encourage 
filmmakers to locate produc- 
tions in North Carolina. 


By the 1950s, Hollywood had 
definitely discovered North 
Carolina. Feature films such 
as Ruby Gentry (1952) and 
Davy Crockett: King of the 
Wild Frontier (1955) were 
made here. Movie and televi- 
sion producers sought North 
Carolina’s mountains, beaches, 
and towns as backdrops. 
North Carolina was one of the 
top filmmaking states in the 
nation by 1986. Wilmington 
became a hub for these efforts 
when Academy Award—win- 
ning filmmaker Dino DeLau- 
rentis built DEG Film Studios 
there in 1984. Today, some 


Moravians 


seven studio facilities and 30 
soundstages dot the state, 
and over $200 million in 
annual revenue means film 
production counts as big 


business. 


Over the past few decades, 
more than 800 movies and 

15 television series have been 
filmed in North Carolina. 
Notable recent movies filmed 
here include /ron Man 3, 
Talladega Nights: The Ballad 
of Ricky Bobby, The Color 
Purple, and The Secret Life of 
Bees. Television shows filmed 
in the state have included 
Dawson’ Creek, One Tree Hill, 
Homeland, and Revolution. 
More than just a location, 
North Carolina boasts native 
actors, writers, producers, and 
crew members, including Ce- 
cil B. DeMille, Frankie Muniz, 
Mary-Louise Parker, Amy 
Sedaris, Zach Galifianakis, 
Andy Griffith, Ava Gardner, 
Evan Rachel Wood, and Emily 


Procter. 


Has your hometown been 

the setting for a movie or 

TV show? To find out, go to 
http://www.imdb.com/search. 
Under Title Text Search, select 
Filming Locations, and type in 
North Carolina. © ~ 


As members of a Protestant religious group, Mora- 
vians moved into North Carolina in the 1700s. 

In 1753 the German-speaking Moravians bought 
nearly 100,000 acres in present-day Forsyth Coun- 
ty. They established a community called Wachovia, 
with the town of Salem at its heart. Salem became 
an important trading and commercial center in the 
North Carolina backcountry. The restored town is 
part of Old Salem Museums & Gardens and has 
become a popular tourist destination. 


Moonshine 


The government began taxing alco- Law enforcement 
officers captured 


holic beverages in the late 1800s. To this 100-gallon 


avoid paying these taxes, Tar Heels cm Pao . make 
illegal whiskey—on 
made liquor in illegal stills hidden in the state line near 
the woods. Farmers often could earn the Richmond 
mf County town of 
more money from their corn crop by Hamlet in 1909. 
. aa.fe 7 ; Image courtesy of the 
turning it into moonshine. Demand rs Be 
o State Archives of 
North Carolina 


grew during national Prohibition, a 
time in the early 1900s when alcohol 
was illegal. For decades, moonshin- 
ers fought a constant battle with law 
enforcement. In fact, stock car racing 
was born when bootleggers began 
modifying regular cars to help them 
outrun “revenuers’ while transport- 
ing moonshine. 


Music 


North Carolina’s musical traditions 
emerged from diverse cultural influences. 
People playing European, African, and 
American Indian musical instruments and 
styles came together 
here and across the 
South. This blending 

of sounds helped cre- 
ate American musical 
genres like jazz, blues, 
gospel, bluegrass, coun- 
try, beach music, and 
rock. Generations of Tar 
Heels have enjoyed play- 
ing, singing, and listen- 
ing to music. And many 


Influential musician Doc Watson 
(1923-2012) performs at the North 
Carolina Folk Heritage Awards in 
1994 in Raleigh. Image courtesy of 
the State Archives of North Carolina. 


North Carolina musicians 
have become well known 
on the national stage. 
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(Above) Seven-time champion Richard Petty, of Level Cross in Randolph County, is one of the North 
Carolina drivers who put NASCAR on the map. Image courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of 
History. (Below) The sport’s Hall of Fame is located in Charlotte. Image courtesy of Charlotte Regional 
Visitors Authority. In the early days of NASCAR, tracks all over the Tar Heel State hosted races. 


NASCAR 


NASCAR has deep roots in the state. Stock car racing 

evolved in the South as an offshoot of “running moon- 

shine.” By 1948, the National Association for Stock Car 
Auto Racing was formed. North Carolina is the birthplace 
of legendary drivers including Richard Petty, Dale Earnhardt 
Sr., and Junior Johnson. The vast majority of NASCAR 
teams still have their headquarters here. Charlotte Motor 


| i I! NASCAR 
* j 


Speedway, in Concord, is one of the sport’s major tracks, and 


the NASCAR Hall of Fame opened in Charlotte in 2010. 


Naval Stores 


During the 1700s and 1800s, 
North Carolina was the world’s 
leading producer of tar, pitch, 
turpentine, and rosin. People 
called these products naval 
stores. Ihey were used to paint, 
caulk, and preserve wooden 
sailing ships. Naval stores are all 
by-products of pine trees. The 
Coastal Plain’s vast longleaf-pine 
forests provided the materials that 


led to North Carolina’s becoming A worker collects sap from a pine tree to be 


: ; « » used in naval stores production. Image cour- 
known as the “Tar Heel State. tesy of the State Archives of North Carolina. 
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North 
& arolina John Merrick, one 


of the founders of 
M ] North Carolina 
utu a Mutual. Image cour- 
tesy of Documenting 
the American South, 
In the early 1900s, The University of 


Durham’s Parrish North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill Libraries. 


Street was known as 
Black Wall Street. 
Many prosperous African American— 
owned businesses were located there. 
One of the most important was the 
North Carolina Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, founded in 1898 to 
serve black customers ignored by white 
insurers during segregation. It remains 
the nation’s oldest and largest African 
American—owned and —managed insur- 
ance company. 


Stormy, the Carolina Hurricanes mascot, attended 
the THJHA Annual Convention in 2012. Image 
courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 


National Sports 
Leagues 


North Carolina boasts three major 
professional sports teams. The National 
Basketball Association (NBA) Charlotte 
Bobcats began play in 2004. (Charlotte 
was home to the NBA Hornets from 
1988 to 2002.) The National Football 
League (NFL) Carolina Panthers, also 
based in Charlotte, first competed 

in 1995. And the National Hockey 
League (NHL) Carolina Hurricanes, 
based in Raleigh, relocated to North 
Carolina in 1997. The Canes 
won the state's first major pro 
title: the 2006 Stanley Cup. 


“Old North Odd Phenomena 


State TL North Carolina is home to several unexplained, mysterious phe- 


nomena. For example, the Brown Mountain Lights are strange 
spots of light that people 
isfor... North Carolina is known report seeing now and then in 
as the “Old North State.” the mountains near Mor- 
This nickname comes ganton. The Maco Light is a 
from the fact that, when lanternlike glow that appears 
the original Carolina colony was split into along the Brunswick County 
North and South tracks where a railroad worker 
Carolina in 1712, THE OLD NORTH STATE was decapitated in an 1867 
the oldest settle- train wreck. Chatham Coun- 
i ata tys Devil's Tramping Ground 


ments lay in the sci 
northern section. PL AGN OOF DR’ is a perfect circle, 40 feet in 


— 


“The Old North (Cx Calber 
State” is also the - 
name of the state 

song, written by 

North Carolina = [RRSR esses areseseee etree 
ee, yy Outer Banks 
justice William wi 

Gaston in 1835. 

The General As- = a ga Lge ETD 
sembly adopted Sheet music for the state song, writ- 


: det ten by William Gaston, a well- ; : aA 
it as the official iia Tar Heel. Image courtesy of Ocean from the Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds. Over time, they shift 


state song In the North Carolina Museum of as storms, water, and wind move beaches and cut or close inlets. The 
1927. itdcktes Outer Banks rank among the state’s top tourist destinations. 


diameter, in which little or no ‘The mysterious Devil’s Tramping Ground 
: Q in Chatham County. Image courtesy of the 
vegetation will Brow. North Carolina Museum of History. 


The Outer Banks are a chain of barrier islands that stretch more than 
175 miles along the North Carolina coast, running south from the 
Virginia border to Cape Lookout. The islands separate the Atlantic 


Outdoor Dramas 


North Carolina is the birthplace of 
outdoor dramas. The Lost Colony, which 
opened on Roanoke Island in 1937, 
became the nation’s first such produc- 
tion. Outdoor dramas usually hold 
performances during the summer. They 
often involve music and dance, and 
they typically draw their plot from local 
history. Two other well-known Tar Heel 
examples are Unto These Hills and Horn 
in the West, which have been in produc- 
tion since 1950 and 1952, respectively. 


The Tar Heel State is the home to many outdoor dra- 
mas, including Unto These Hills, shown during a 1951 
performance at the Mountainside Theatre (back- 
ground). Image courtesy of the State Archives of North 
Carolina. (Right) The War of 1812 celebration dance of 
the play, ca. 1950s—early 1960s. Image courtesy of the 
North Carolina Museum of History. 
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Pottery Tradition 


North Carolina is home to a very 
old pottery tradition. For thousands 
of years, American Indians made 
containers by hand, coiling long 
snakes of clay on top of one another 
to build pots. When European set- 
tlers arrived, they brought pottery 
wheels and built wood-fired kilns to 
harden their wares. From the 1700s, 
potters in the central Piedmont and 
the Catawba Valley in the western 
Piedmont and foothills turned North 
Carolina clay into objects that people 
used daily. Housewives stored and 
preserved food in jars or crocks. 
Families ate and drank 
from pottery plates 
and mugs. Whiskey 
makers bottled their 
alcohol in jugs. 


A pot’s color and 
' surface texture 
come mostly 
from the glaze, 
- or coating, that it 
is covered with be- 
This vase features a dou- 
ble-dipped glaze, dark 
green over buff. Henry A. 
Cooper made it at North 
State Pottery, Lee County, 
in 1924-1925. Image cour- 


tesy of the North Carolina 
Museum of History. 
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fore being fired 
in a kiln. Early 
pieces made in 
the Piedmont 
came mainly 
in shades of 
brown or 
orange. Others 
were salt- 
glazed—gray 
with a surface 
that felt a bit 
like an orange peel. Pottery made in 
the Catawba Valley often had an al- 
kaline glaze, which could look runny 
even when dry. This glaze was usually 
black, dark green, or dark brown. A 
few early potters, including the Mora- 
vians and other German and English 
settlers, did make fancier pieces in 
green, cream, orange, and brown that 
they decorated with flowers or intri- 
cate patterns. But for centuries, most 
pottery created in North Carolina 
reflected the earth tones of the natural 
clay from which it was made. 


A switch from this utilitarian (or 
everyday) pottery to what became 
known as “art pottery” began in the 
early 1900s. Potters realized that 
they could sell more pottery if they 
made pieces that looked pretty. They 


(Upper left) This Persian jar features a Chinese blue glaze. Ben Owen Sr., of 
Jugtown Pottery in Randolph County, created it ca. 1923-1947. (Above) Waymon 
Cole works at the wheel at Cole Pottery, Moore County, in the late 1940s. Cole 
(1905-1987) was part of an important North Carolina pottery family. Images cour- 
tesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 


began experimenting with a variety 
of bright, distinctive glazes in colors 
such as red, turquoise, pink, yellow, 
and white. Tar Heel artisans con- 
tinued to make traditional shapes 
including jugs, milk crocks, and stor- 
age jars. But they also started creating 
vases, bowls, candlesticks, and other 
forms. 


This change represented a financial 
need. The introduction of glass and 
plastic containers left potters search- 
ing for new ways to make ends meet. 
They experienced a drop, too, in the 
demand for jugs during Prohibition, a 
time in the early 1900s when mak- 
ing and selling alcoholic beverages 
was illegal. But potters could sell art 
pottery to people who did not buy 
their plain pieces. These new custom- 


ers wanted objects that were beautiful avd usable. 
And ity folks who no longer used pottery in their 


fee (North Carolina) 
| Products 


Kitchens still might buy unique vases or urns to ( “ 
decorate their homes. Many potters actively sought iT 
these new clients. They opened roadside shops to 

sell goods to travelers and shipped products to gal- 
From soft drinks such as Pepsi and 


leries and tourist sites across the country. ‘ 
[7 Cheerwine, to snacks like Lance crack- 


Over the years, North Carolinians whose families 
had made pottery for generations were joined by 
newcomers who set up shop in traditional pottery 
areas. Loday, hundreds of potteries operate in the 
Tar Heel State. So if you have any North Carolina 
pottery in your home, or if you and your family 
have ever visited a potter's shop, you, too, are part 
of one of the state’s oldest crafting traditions. 


Solomon Loy created 
this red earthenware 
slipware dish in 
Alamance County, 
ca. 1820-1840. It 
shows the more dec- 
orative style of some 
early German and 
English potters. 
Image courtesy of the 
North Carolina 
Museum of History. 


Progressivism 


By the mid-1900s, North Caro- 
lina had gained a reputation as 
the South’s most progressive state. 
National Geographic magazine even 
called the state a “Dixie Dynamo” 
in 1962. During the final decades 
of the 1900s, state leaders focused 
on social and economic devel- 
opment. They promoted better 
public education, encouraged a 
business-friendly climate, expand- 
ed transportation networks, and 


launched public health initiatives. 


Matching Game answer key, from page 18: 1,B; 2,G; 3,H; 4,E; 


56; 6.9; 74>" 8,19. A- 


HE 
BEADS RELIEF OF PAIN, AS Powders were born in the 


es. 
SE SUL AR ACHES & ary Tar Heel State. Images cour- 


ADA' HEAD CORE 
rat REGDUPANYING HE pay 


ers, Moravian cookies, Mt. Olive pick- 
les, and Krispy Kreme doughnuts, 
North Carolina is the birthplace of 
many products enjoyed throughout the 
Southeast and across the nation. 
And while we’re well known for 
our tasty treats, we’re also home 
to several medicines trusted 
by generations of southern- 
ers. These include BC Powder, 
Goody’s Headache Powders, 
Stanback Headache Powder, and 
Vicks VapoRub. 


Vicks 


Locar CONGESTION 
and IRRITATION 


Many products such as 
: Pepsi-Cola, Vicks VapoRub, 
CHE POWDE® and Goody’s Headache 


& tesy of the North Carolina 
read New Wa in Museum of History. 


Contents 2 Powders 


Presidents 


North Carolina is the birthplace 
of three of our nation’s chief 
executives. Andrew Jackson 
(president 1829-1837) was born 
near the North Carolina—South 
Carolina border in 1767. James 
K. Polk'(1845—1849) was born 
in Mecklenburg County in 1795. 
And Andrew Johnson (1865— 
1869) was born in Raleigh in 
1808. A statue honoring these 
three men stands on the State 
Capitol grounds. 


This statue outside the State Capitol in 
Raleigh depicts the three U.S. presidents 
born in the Tar Heel State: Image courtesy 
Of the North Carolina Muséum of History. 
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Quaker Belt 


The Quaker Belt was a por- 

tion of the Piedmont where 
many members of the Religious 
Society of Friends, or Quakers, 
lived during the 1800s. The area 
included Guilford, Randolph, 
Forsyth, and Davidson Coun- 
ties, as well as parts of Alamance, 
Chatham, Davie, Yadkin, Surry, 
and Wilkes. Quakers were gener- 
ally pacifists who opposed war 
and slavery. So during the Civil 
War, this region did not offer 
strong support for the Confed- 
eracy. 
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Qualla Boundary ~ 


The Qualla Boundary is the home of the 
Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians. The 
56,000-acre reservation stretches across 
several counties in the western Moun- 
tains of North Carolina. Over 8,000 
tribal members live there. The town of 
Cherokee boasts popular attractions such 
as Oconaluftee Indian Village, the Mu- 
seum of the Cherokee Indian, the Qualla 
Arts and Crafts Mutual, and Harrah's 
Cherokee Casino. 


(Background and left) Women make pottery, and chil- 
dren play on a swingset, on the Eastern Band of 
Cherokee Indians’ Qualla Boundary reservation, 
Swain County, in the 1940s. Images courtesy of the State 
Archives of North Carolina. 


Queen Anne's Revenge 


Pirates were no strangers to colonial North Carolinians. And 
Blackbeard, also known as Edward Thatch or Teach, was one of 
the most fearsome pirates to roam the Carolina coast. Blackbeard’s 
flagship, the Queen Anne’ Revenge, captured 18 prizes (vessels 
taken by force) before running aground in June 1718. Underwater 
archaeologists continue to recover artifacts from the wreck, located 


in Beaufort Inlet in 1996. 


(Background) 
Blackbeard was 
among many pirates 
stalking the North 
Carolina coast in the 
1700s. (Right) Artifacts 
from the wreck of the 
Queen Anne’s Revenge 
are part of The Story of 
North Carolina exhibit 
at the North Carolina 
Museum of History. 
Images courtesy of the 
North Carolina 
Museum of History. 


Research 
Triangle Park 


North Carolina’s Research Triangle 
Park (RTP) is one of the nation’s old- 

est and largest science parks. RTP, founded in 1956, is located 

between Raleigh and 

Durham. Leaders es- 

tablished it to diversify 

the state’s economy by 

encouraging new in- 

dustries and by creat- 

ing a hub of research 

and innovation. Today, 

there are more than 170 

companies in the 7,000- 

acre park. These busi- 

nesses specialize in areas 

such as pharmaceuticals, 


information technology, 
* ) ngenta Diotechnolo researcher a 
Bol aie A Syngenta biotechnology her at 
biotechno ogy and lire work in Research Triangle Park. Image 
sciences, and engineering. courtesy of Syngenta. 
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Regulators 


A group of backcountry farmers made up the Regulators. In the 1760s, they be- 
came angry with the eastern-based colonial government over what they believed 
to be unfair taxes, illegal fees, and corrupt officials. When peaceful protests 
failed, Regulators disrupted courts and attacked local officials. The crisis peaked 
in 1771, when Governor William Tryon led militia troops to victory over the 
Regulators in a battle near Alamance Creek, in modern-day Alamance County. 


Raleigh 


Raleigh is North Carolina's capital 
city. It is named after the explorer 
Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who spon- 

sored the 

first English 
colonization 
attempt in 

North Caro- 

lina. Raleigh 

was founded in 
1792 as a city 

in the “wilder- 
ness.” For years, 


state legislators 

Sir Walter Raleigh 
lent his name to the 
to agree on an state’s capital city. 


had been unable 


existing town Image courtesy of the 
State Archives of North 


as a permanent Carolia 


capital. In the 
end, they created 
a brand-new city for the honor. 


“Rip Van 
Winkle State” 


In the early 1800s, North Carolina 
seemed uninterested in moving for- 
ward. Outsiders dubbed it the “Rip 
Van Winkle State” after a literary 
character who slept for 20 years. A 
lack of deepwater ports, navigable 
rivers, and good roads hindered 
trade. The absence of public schools 
left many citizens uneducated. By 
the 1840s, however, state leaders 
recognized the need for internal 
improvements to address such chal- 
lenges. Soon, North Carolina was 
again the wide-awake equal of its 


2 neighbors. 
Some Regulators were later hanged. 5 
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(Above) Nearly 200 students from nine states attended the 1960 civil rights conference at Shaw University 
that led to the birth of the Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee. Image courtesy of the News and 
Observer Collection, the State Archives of North Carolina. (Top right) Members of SNCC wore buttons like 
these during their push for civil rights. Image courtesy of the Civil Rights Movement Veterans website, www 


.crmvets.org. 


student Non-Violent 
Coordinating Committee 


by Diana Bell-Kite 


Young people played a leading role 

in the Civil Rights movement. They 
risked their lives to challenge Jim 
Crow—the common name for laws 
and practices 
that upheld racial 
segregation and 
inequality in 

the South. This 
segregation and 
inequality proved 
widespread 

from the late 
1800s through 
the 1960s. One 
North Carolina— 


born organization 


HOW SNCC’S NEW 
RACIAL POLICY 

AFFECTS VOTING 
IN ALABAMA 


that sought to 


Coordinating Committee, or SNCC 
(pronounced “SNICK”). 


In Jim Crow-era North Carolina, 
racial injustice was everywhere. 
“White” or “colored” signs on water 
fountains and restroom doors labeled 
who could use public facilities. People 
of color faced intimidation and 
complicated literacy tests if they tried 
to exercise their right to vote. Schools 
were segregated, or separated by race, 


and unequally funded. 


Ella Baker, a Virginia native who 
spent much of her childhood in 
North Carolina, was one of the lead- 
ers of an important civil rights organi- 


the great 
energy high 
school and 
college students 
~ had created with 
the sit-in move- 
“ment. This movement had grown 
quickly after February 1, 1960. 
That’s when four freshmen from the 
Agricultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina sat down at a Greens- 
boro EF W. Woolworth store’s lunch 
counter and requested, and were 
refused, service. 


A graduate of Shaw University in 
Raleigh, Baker hoped young people 
could build on the sit-ins momen- 
tum. She worked with the SCLC 
and Shaw to plan a conference for 
student civil rights activists. About 
200 students from around North 
Carolina and the nation attended 
the conference in Raleigh on April 
15-17, 1960. They heard speeches 
from Civil Rights movement leaders 
like the Reverend James Lawson and 


Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 


The conference resulted in the 
formation of a new organization, 
SNCC, composed of and directed by 
students. An African American—led 
association, SNCC also had some 
white members. For the group to 

be as democratic as possible, there 
was little central leadership. Student 
participants largely planned SNCC’s 


direction. 


From 1960 until 1966, SNCC 
members fought injustice throughout 
the South using many nonviolent 
approaches. They participated in 
lunch-counter sit-ins and protested 
other segregated public places such 

as movie theaters. Members went 

to live with rural African American 
southerners, to educate them about 


A 1966 issue of Jet magazine fea- 
tured a story on the Student Non- 
Violent Coordinating Committee. 
Image courtesy of the North Carolina 
Museum of History. 


their rights and the movement. They 
helped organize the 1963 March on 
Washington, D.C., where King gave 


zation called the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference (SCLC). She 
and her SCLC colleagues recognized 


change things 
was the Student 
Non-Violent 
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his famous “I Have 

a Dream” speech. 

At that march, John 
Lewis, SNCC chair- 
man, spoke criti- 
cally about the federal 
governments role 

in bringing about 


change. 


Voter registration 
proved an important 
SNCC goal. Organiz- 
ers, along with black 
voters who tried to 
register, often faced 
extreme violence from 


white opponents. Likewise, SNCC 
members who participated in “Free- 
dom Rides” also experienced vicious 
attacks. These rides on integrated 
buses through the South, 
North Carolina, served to test a new 


* 
Y 


% 


py 


on public transportation 


illegal. 


In 1966 SNCC’s leader- 


ship changed. Its phi- 


on 


losophy moved toward 
a greater emphasis on 
Black Power—the idea 
that African Americans 
should have their own 
racial identity and insti- 
tutions. Some members 


southern 
Highland Craft 
Guild 


Civil Rights movement leader Ella 
Baker. Image courtesy of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People Records, Library of 
Congress, LC-USZ62-118852. 


including 


national law that made segregation 


State Symbols and 
State Flag 


The General Assem- 
bly has adopted more 
than two dozen offi- 
cial state symbols for 
North Carolina. Some 
are well known—for 
example, the state 
bird (cardinal), state 
tree (pine), and state 
flower (dogwood). 
But did you know 
that the state insect 

is the honey bee? 
That the state dog is 
the Plott hound? Or 
the state beverage is 
milk? The state flag 
also serves as a very 
visible symbol of 
North Carolina. 


The state bird, cardinal (above), and state 
vegetable, sweet potatoes (below), are 
among the many state symbols. Images 
courtesy of Johnny Dell, Bugwood.org, 
and Charles Averre, North Carolina State 


University, Bugwood.org. 


had grown frustrated 
with the slow pace of 
change. They wished 
to focus more on self- 
defense and self-reliance 


Civil Rights movement. 


within the black community than on 
nonviolent resistance and collabora- 

tion with whites. SNCC broke up 

in 1970, having served as one of the 

most important organizations of the 


The Southern Highland Craft Guild 
was established in 1930 to help 
Appalachian craftspeople exhibit 

and market their wares. The group 

is headquartered in the Folk Art 
Center on the Blue Ridge Parkway 
near Asheville. It is the second-oldest 
craft organization in the country and 
sponsors two craft fairs each year. The 
guild currently has over 900 mem- 
bers who produce both traditional 


and contemporary craft objects. 


sharecropping 


After the Civil War, former slaves and many 
poor whites had no land. Planters who still 
owned land had no one to work it. Sharecrop- 
ping seemed like an ideal way to meet everyones 
needs. Landowners supplied workers with a place 
to live, land, tools, and seeds to grow a cash crop, 
in exchange for a large share of the harvest. But 
sharecroppers soon found themselves trapped 


in a cycle of 
debt to the 
landowners. 


A sharecropper 
and his child 
photographed in 
Person County 
in 1939. Image 
courtesy of the 
Library of 
Congress Prints 
and Photographs 
Division, FSA, 
OWI Collection, 
LC-USF34- 
019727-E. 
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(Above) A section of the North Carolina Sports Hall of Fame at the North Carolina Museum of 


History features ACC basketball. Image courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. (Below) 
A fan button highlights a big Tobacco Road rivalry. Image courtesy of Lew Powell Memorabilia 
Collection, North Carolina Collection, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


Tobacco Road 


by Lisa Coston Hall* 


A nickname describes a person, place, 
or thing in a different way than 

its actual name. You might have a 
nickname. North Carolina has had 
several, and you can read about some 
of them in this 
issue of Jar 
Heel Junior 
Historian. But 
have you heard 
of “Tobacco 
Road,” the 
nickname given 
to a section of 
Interstate 40 in 
the Piedmont? 
Well, that 
name recog- 
nizes the state’s 


3 most histori- 
1 ae 


cally important 


¥ 


that started with a peach Y | G 
basket. 


North Carolinians have raised and 
sold tobacco for hundreds of years. 
By the late 1800s, the plant became 
an even more important part of the 
economy. For decades, many Tar 
Heels worked in factories turning 
tobacco into cigarettes and other 
products. Today, fewer farmers grow 
tobacco, but North Carolina still 
leads the nation in its production. 
Tobacco Road runs through an area 
where that industry once proved criti- 
cal. The interstate also runs between 
colleges sometimes called the Big 
Four: North Carolina State University 
in Raleigh, Duke University in Dur- 
ham, the University of North Caro- 


“basket ball” using a soccer ball and 
two peach baskets. Two years later, 
the first known basketball contest 

in North Carolina took place at a 
Charlotte YMCA. The game began 
growing quickly in the state, as a form 
of exercise and recreation. Colleges 
soon started men’s teams. The sport 
became a rallying cry for pride and 
identity. 


The Big Four built heated rivalries. 
The state’s first collegiate basketball 
game is believed to have been played 
in March 1906. Wake Forest beat 
Trinity College (now Duke) 24-10. 
In 1911 Wake Forest—located in 
its namesake town until 1956—also 
beat North Carolina A&M (N.C. 
State) 33-6 in its first game. UNC- 
Chapel Hill, which won its first game 
against Virginia, 42—21, in 1911, was 
declared unofficial national champion 
in 1924 and had the 1926 na- 
tional player of the year (Jack 
. Cobb). Duke’s Cameron 
Wa Indoor Stadium (opened in 
_ 1940) and State’s Reynolds 
~ Coliseum (1949) became 
some of the biggest, fanciest 
arenas of their time. They were 
built after excited spectators began to 
overrun smaller gyms. 


Everett Case came from Indiana in 
1946 to coach NCSU. Many people 
credit him with bringing “big-time” 
basketball to the Southeast. Case’s 
fast-paced squad won the first 
Atlantic Coast Conference (ACC) 
Tournament title over Wake in 1954. 
He turned games into entertainment, 
with spotlight player introductions 
and practices such as cutting down 
nets after a big win. Case started the 
popular Dixie Classic holiday tourna- 
ment. It pitted the Big Four against 
top-rated national opponents at 
Reynolds Coliseum for a dozen years 


lina at Chapel Hill, and Wake Forest 
University in Winston-Salem. That's 
where the peach basket comes in. 
In 1891 James Naismith invented 


(Above) Legendary coach Everett Case Starting 1n 1949. 
and (background) 1970s star player 
David Thompson made their marks at 
N.C. State. Images courtesy of the North 
Carolina Museum of History. 


crop—and 
the popular- 


By the 1950s, colorful North 
ity of a sport 


Carolina players and coaches began 
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attracting much national 
recognition. Teams jockeyed 
for dominance and racked 
up victories. Coach Frank 
McGuire’s North Carolina 
squad brought fans together 
during its 1957 National 
Collegiate Athletic Associa- 


from North Carolina. The 
Blue Devils and Heels have 
been dominant forces for 
two decades. 


Over the years, more 
North Carolina schools 
have fielded strong basket- 


ball teams—for men and 


tion (NCAA) Champion- 


‘ (Above) Longtime Duke 
ship run. People watched 


coach Mike Krzyzewski women. Charlotte gave 


and (below) North Carolina : 5 
the state its first National 


the exciting games on tele- star Michael Jordan. 


vision, which was fairly new _!mages courtesy of the North Basketball Association 


to many homes. Basketball 
passed baseball and football 
in popularity. The ACC 
Tournament (held for years 
in Greensboro before mov- 
ing around) became a huge 
event and tradition. 


The Tar Heels (five times), 
Duke (four), and N.C. State 


(two) have won NCAA titles. Two of 
college basketball’s greatest players— 
the Wolfpack’s David Thompson and 


the Tar Heels’ Michael Jordan—hail 


Tobacco 


Carolina Museum of History. 


(NBA) squad, the Hornets, 
for a few seasons starting in 
1988, and is now home to 
the Bobcats. Money and the 
media continue to change 
the sport. But Tobacco 

Road reminds us of the 
heated college rivalries that 
North Carolinians have long 
enjoyed. How many famous 


players and big games along the Pied- 
mont’s I-40 can you recall? What do 
your parents remember? © > 


& 2 
fe a 


SONS 
(Above, right) A North Carolina farmer with his tobacco crop at a market in Durham, 1936. Image courtesy 
of the Library of Congress Prints and Photographs Division, FSA/OWI Collection, LC-USF34-005546-D. 


(Background and above, left) Fields of tobacco and tobacco products such as cigarettes have been important 
in the state’s economy. Images courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 


North Carolinians have raised tobacco for hundreds of years. But the plant 
did not become a cornerstone of the state’s economy until the late 1800s. 
Tobacco provided cash for farmers, raw material for the state's numerous 
tobacco factories, and jobs for the people who worked in those factories. The 
number of tobacco farmers has decreased in recent years, but North Carolina 
still leads the nation in the crop’s production. 


Tar Heel 


Why are we called 
Tar Heels? Several 
possible explana- 
tions exist. Many 
North Carolinians 


vue 1061-1865 
Tar HEELS 
the naval stores ouLer Hexe 


industry—the 


were involved in 


production of 

tar, turpentine, 
and pitch from 
pine trees. But 
“Tar Heel” was 
not commonly 
used until the 


Civil War. The 


nickname started 


A colorful silk banner 
made in the late 1800s 
or early 1900s to honor 
the state’s Civil War 
Confederate soldiers. 
Image courtesy of the 

as a bit of an North Carolina Museum 


insult, but North Of Histon, 
Carolina troops 

soon began using the moniker 
with pride. They claimed to stick 
bravely in battle as if they had tar 
on their heels. 


Trail of ‘Tears 


In 1838 the federal government 
forced members of the Cherokee 
nation to move from the Southeast 
to a reservation in present-day 
Oklahoma. More than 15,000 
Cherokee left their homeland to 
travel over 1,000 miles west as part 
of this Removal. Between 4,000 
and 8,000 of these American Indi- 
ans died during the physically and 
emotionally difficult journey. A 
small number remained behind in 
North Carolina, forming what is 
today known as the Eastern Band 
of Cherokee Indians. 
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Students participated in the campaign that saved the USS North Carolina, now permanently docked in 
Wilmington. Image courtesy of the State Archives of North Carolina. 


USS North Carolina 


During World War II, the battleship USS North Carolina saw action in every 


major naval offensive in the Pacific theater of operations. In 1958, when the U.S. 
Navy announced plans to scrap the vessel, North Carolinians responded with the 


eee 


University 


university in the nation. In 1 


32 


The University of North Carolina proud- 
ly lays claim to being the oldest public 


governor William R. Davie introduced a 
bill in the 


General 


A bumper sticker honoring the battleship. Image courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 


789 future 


Assembly to establish a state 


university. The first students enrolled in 1795. 
The University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill is now one of 17 members of the UNC 
system, which has a combined enrollment of 
over 200,000 students. 


(Left) The 1913 Agromeck and 1923 Pine Needles, yearbooks for 
present-day N.C. State University and the University of North 
Carolina at Greensboro, both part of the UNC system. Image 
courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. (Above) The 
Old Well is a landmark at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. Image courtesy of the North Carolina Division of 
Tourism, Film, and Sports Development. 
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_ Save Our Ship (SOS) campaign. Even schoolchildren 
contributed their dimes and nickels to the cause. In 
/ 1962 the ship, berthed at its new home in Wil- 
mington, was dedicated as the USS North Carolina 
Battleship Memorial. It is now a state historic site. 


Unionism 


During the Civil War, not all 
North Carolinians supported the 
Confederacy. In fact, most citizens 
did not favor secession at first. But 
many changed their minds when 
President Abraham Lincoln asked 
the state to send troops to fight 
against fellow Southerners, after 
South Carolinians fired on Fort 
Sumter in April 1861. Unionist 
support remained strongest in the 
Mountains and portions of the 
Piedmont. As many as 10,000 

Tar Heels served in the state’s four 
white Union regiments. More than 
5,000 joined four African Ameri- 
can Federal regiments. 


“Vale of Humility 
between Two 
Mountains of 
Conceit” 


While not quite an official 
nickname, people have used this 
phrase to describe North Carolina 
for many years. It refers to the 
state’s location between highfalu- 
tin’ neighbors Virginia and South 
Carolina. Many North Carolin- 
ians take great pride in their state’s 
reputation for humility. (Remem- 
ber, our state motto, “Esse Quam 
Videri,” means “to be, rather than 
to seem.”) 


Governor Terry Sanford 
poses in 1962 at the 
Executive Mansion with a 
Variety Vacationland travel 
information trailer. Image 
courtesy of the State Archives 
of North Carolina. 


Variety Vacationland 


by Kaitlin Lloyd* 


Did you know that North Carolina 
was once called Variety Vacationland? 
In fact, for a time, the state’s license 
plates even displayed this nickname. 
It refers to the wide variety of travel 
experiences available in a state that 
stretches from the mountains to the 
sea. The Tar Heel State offers a little 
bit of everything: beautiful scenery, 
exciting hiking trails, and unique 
handcrafts in the western counties; 
lively Piedmont cities, sports, and 
industries; and coastal lighthouses, 
beaches, and nautical fun. 


And today, stemming from the suc- 
cesses of that Variety Vacationland 
program, North Carolina is the sixth- 
most visited state in the nation. 


Variety Vacationland began as an ef- 
fort to boost recovery from the Great 
Depression. During the 1930s, the 
Depression had damaged the state's 
economy, and officials looked for 
ways they could encourage people— 
and money—to come into North 
Carolina. The newly formed Division 


of State Advertising launched the Va- 
riety Vacationland program in 1937 
to build awareness of the Tar Heel 
State as a tourist destination. This 
state government agency published 
the first official travel guide called 
North Carolina: Variety Vacationland, 
which highlighted various tourism 
options. 


For years, the Variety Vacationland 
program hired photographers to 
capture images of places to visit, and 
published guidebooks, newspaper 
ads, billboards, a film, pamphlets, 
and postcards. Previously, individual 
venues had advertised themselves 
independently and on a much smaller 
scale. Asheville, for example, had 
nicknamed itself “The Land of the 
Sky” to entice visitors. Many tour- 
ists visited Tar Heel State hot springs 
and beaches for relaxation. However, 
during the Variety Vacationland cam- 
paign, the state advertised a// of the 
potential travel sites together, as part 
of a unified branding scheme to have 
people associate North Carolina with 


*Kaitlin Lloyd is distance-learning coordinator at the North Carolina Museum of History, 
where she works with educational programs, including History-in-a-Box kits. 


natural beauty, rich artistic tradition, 
excitement, and leisure. 


While this birth of the state-spon- 
sored tourism industry initially 
focused on boosting North Carolina's 
economy, it contributed to other 
positive changes. In earlier years, 
visitors had to travel by train, which 
limited the places they could go. After 
cars became more popular and readily 
available, visitors could travel any- 
where with a road leading to it. The 


The back cover of a 96-page 1965 guidebook 
produced to promote tourism features the 
Wright brothers monument at Kitty Hawk. The 
front shows a Mountain scene. Image courtesy of 
the North Carolina Museum of History. 
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Good Roads movement that 
started in the 1920s created a 
statewide network of highways, 
one of the best in the South. 
Tourism helped keep an em- 
phasis on roads. Historic pres- 
ervationists fought to save and 
conserve some of North Caro- 
lina’s most significant historic 
sites, as those venues became 
valuable tourist attractions. 
Famous historical places—such 

as Iryon Palace, Roanoke Is- 

land, Biltmore House, and Old 
Salem—still dot the map of North 
Carolina. Many people traveled to 
North Carolina for its beautiful scen- 
ery. Nature conservationists created 
protected natural spaces such as the 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore and 
various national parks, which attract- 
ed tourists, as well. 


The tourism industry has grown 
tremendously since the Variety Vaca- 
tionland program launched. Tourism 
slowed in the 1940s due to World 
War II, but it soon regained strength. 
More tourist destinations—such as 


Wilmington Race Riot 


On November 10, 1898, a group of in- 
fluential white men in Wilmington used 
street violence to overthrow the city gov- 
ernment. Wilmington was the state’s larg- 
est city at the time. Its leaders included 
both white and black officials. The “riot” 
was part of a larger statewide white su- 


Souvenir postcards featuring highlights of the Tar Heel State 
filled this booklet, ca. 1940s. Image courtesy of the State Archives of 


North Carolina. 


ski lodges, beach resorts, casinos, 


wineries, and golf courses—were built 


throughout the 1900s. Annual events 
such as the Highland Games and 

the Singing on the Mountain gospel 
festival attract visitors to the Moun- 
tains every summer. Outdoor dramas 


such as Unto These Hills and The Lost 


Colony continue to draw tourists, 


too. People travel to Civil War 
battlefields and participate 

in historical reenactments. 
Many farms contribute to the 
_ agritourism industry. Tourists 
~ can pick their own fruit, visit 

_ roadside produce stands, and 
enjoy hayrides and pumpkin 

_ patches. 


North Carolina’s modern-day 
Division of Tourism, Film, and 
Sports Development continues 
to highlight tourist destina- 
tions. In 2010 tourism con- 
tributed $17 billion to North 
Carolina's economy and brought in 
36.8 million visitors. Travelers from 
across the United States and around 
the world now recognize the vari- 

ety of places of beauty, excitement, 
creative inspiration, and relaxation in 
North Carolina, stretching from the 
mountains to the sea. 
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Wild Horses 


Until the mid-1900s, wild horses roamed 
across the Outer Banks. Many believe these 
horses, also known as Banker Ponies, are the 
descendants of Spanish colonial mustangs. 
Today, the animals cluster in three main herds. 


The Corolla ponies live 
on more than 7,500 acres 


of protected land near 
the Virginia border. The 
Ocracoke ponies occupy 
a much smaller enclosure 


on Ocracoke Island. The 
Shackleford Banks ponies 
roam a nine-mile-long 
uninhabited island near 


Cape Lookout. 


The Shackleford Banks ponies 


premacy campaign. It proved so success- 
ful that it helped reverse decades of black 
political gains and usher in the Jim Crow 
era of segregation in North Carolina. 


are among three main herds of 
wild horses living on the coast. 
Image courtesy of the North 
Carolina Division of Tourism, 
Film, and Sports Development. 
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Waterfalls 


The Mountain Region 
features hundreds of 
spectacular waterfalls. 
With fanciful names 
such as Bridal Veil 
Falls, Cullasaja Falls, 
Dry Falls, Horsepas- 
ture Falls, Looking 
Glass Falls, Rainbow 
Falls, Silver Run Falls, 
Stairway Falls, and 
Turtleback Falls, the 
state’s waterfalls lure 
visitors with their 
beauty and power. 
At 411 feet, Upper 
Whitewater Falls, in 
Transylvania County, 
stands as the highest 
waterfall east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Crabtree Falls, shown on this 
1965 postcard and located in 
Yancey County, is among 
hundreds of waterfalls in 
western North Carolina. 
Image courtesy of the North 
Carolina Museum of History 


Some of America’s first X-ray 


experiments occurred at 
Davidson College, near 
Charlotte. In February 
1896 physics professor Dr. 
Henry Louis Smith took 
an X-ray photograph of a 
bullet lodged in a cadaver 
hand. Smith did not know 
that several weeks earlier 
three of his students had 
sneaked into his lab and 
created an X-ray showing 
various objects, including 
a pillbox and its contents, a 
cadaver finger, and an egg. 


Weeks after a German physicist was 
credited with discovering a new 
form of radiation, Henry Louis 
Smith became the first professional 
in North Carolina to work with 
X-rays. Smith was a physics profes- 
sor at Davidson College and later its 
president. Image courtesy of the 
North Carolina Museum of History. 
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Westbend Vineyards, in Forsyth County’s 
Lewisville, is part of a rich winemaking tradi- 
tion. Image courtesy of the North Carolina Division 
of Tourism, Film, and Sports Development. 


Wine 


For centuries, North Carolinians 
have made wine from the native 
scuppernong grapes (a variety 

of muscadine grapes) that grow 

so abundantly here. In the early 
1900s, North Carolina led the 
nation in wine production. But 
Prohibition damaged the state’s 
winemaking industry for a time. 
Today, North Carolina boasts more 
than 400 vineyards and 100 winer- 
ies producing wines from both 
native and European-style grapes. 
The state ranks 10th nationally in 
grape and wine production. 


Xuala 


Xuala is a different way to spell 
Joara, one of the largest Native 
towns in North America during 
the mid-1500s. In 1567 Juan 
Pardo led a Spanish expedition to 
Joara (located in present-day Burke 
County), where he constructed 
Fort San Juan. It became the earli- 
est European settlement in the 
interior of what is now the United 
States. The outpost survived 18 
months before the people of Joara 
burned the fort and ousted the 
Spaniards. North Carolina would 
later become an English colony 
instead. 
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Yellow Fever 


Mosquitoes transmit the virus called 
yellow fever. North Carolina experi- 
enced various outbreaks of the disease 
throughout the'1700s and 1800s, par- 
ticularly in port cities and coastal areas. 
In addition to high fever, headache, and 
vomiting, the disease caused liver dam- 
age. This made victims appear jaun- 
diced, or yellow. During the Civil War, 
yellow fever epidemics in Wilmington 


and New Bern killed hundreds. 


(Left and.background) Many victims of yellow fever lie 
in mostly unmarked graves in Wilmington’s Oakdale 
Cemetery. There are a few scattered markers. Images by 
Melva Calder, courtesy of Oakdale Cemetery. 


Yeoman Farmers 


Before the Civil War, the majority of white 
North Carolinians were yeoman farmers. These 
were families who lived and worked on small 
farms and owned few or no enslaved work- in 10F 
ers. Yeomen occupied the middle rung on the 
state’s social ladder and outnumbered planters 
by more than 20 to 1. They produced almost The North. Carc- | 


everything they needed. Yeomen sold extra ea 7 oe the 


nation’s first state- 
supported zoo. It 
is also one of the 
country’s largest 
natural habitat 
zoos. Located near 


Z eb ul On B : the center of the 


“ state, just south 

Va nce a ' of Asheboro, the 
ie facility contains 

over 500 acres of 


crops and homemade goods to pay for any- 
thing they could not make or grow themselves. 


USS Zebulon B. Vance was the first 


ef 125 Tikersrehips baile ny ate ed exhibits. The lions, 

North Carolina Shipbuilding Com- Game >, zebras, and other 

pany in Wilmington during World ity oes animals there do 

War II. The ship was named after wy foe ad not live in cages. 

North Carolina governor Zebulon x “. ~ Instead, they live ; 

Baird Vance (1862-1865 and 1877— iia in large enclosures _Z is for a zebra grazing in the Forest 

1) Nunc wavel iawn, ions IA A a ee ee 
in the late 1800s. habitats where nation’s first state-supported zoo and 

meet the needs of Tar Heel soldiers Image courtesy of the remains the country’s largest walk- 


State Archives of they would live in through natural habitat zoo. Image 


and citizens during the Civil War. 
8 North Carolina. the wild. courtesy of the North Carolina Zoo. 
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Our SUCCcesSs 
is measured 
in degrees. 


The Coca-Cola Scholars Foundation helps more than 1,400 students a year by awarding 
millions of dollars in scholarships. And we think you deserve a lot of the credit. That’s because 
if you've enjoyed one of our products in the last 24 years, you've made it possible for us to support 
some of our nation’s most promising students and future leaders. It’s just another thing we're all 
doing to help make the communities we live in a little bit better. To learn more about what we're 
doing and why we're doing it, join us at livepositively.com 
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MUSEUM or HISTORY 


History Happens Here 
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Heel Junior Historian Association 


North Carolina Museum of History 


East Edenton Street 


leigh, NC 27601-1011 


idress Service Requested 


Library Rate 


is for 
naval stores 


How much of the Tar Heel State’s history can you 
explain by using the letters of the alphabet? In this 
issue, the North Carolina Museum of History staff faced 
that challenge. (Clockwise from bottom left) Dorothy Cole 
Auman of Seagrove Pottery, Randolph County, created 
this whimsical piece called a face jug in 1987. Students 
in a classroom at the Methodist Orphanage, in Raleigh, 
in 1952. A turpentine scraper, used in the naval stores 
industry that was so important to North Carolina in 
the 1800s. Images courtesy of the North Carolina Museum 
of History (pottery and turpentine scraper) and the State 
Archives of North Carolina (classroom). 


ncmuseumofhistory.org 


